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VOL. XXVIII 


SHEFFIELD S SCIENTIFIC | 
SCHOOL. 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


oursEs of CHEMISTRY, Pure and 
G Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a MED=- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 


For programme address, 





PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
- DIRECTCR, 
T-J-6. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col- 
leciions, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, 
Zoology, for 
schools of all 
grades Lantern 
slides, &c. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 





Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offered in this country at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $8.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E, HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 


/ Holds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
has own have been want- 
Will last alife time. 


BEST. WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry billsin one month. Put Holderin the back 
button hole of thecuff, with cl-sps open, place cuffin 
position in coatsleeve after coatison,then press dow?) 
on the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Bleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 
7 can be changed without removing the Coat. 
iple pair, prepaid by mail 25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holders and the Ramey Medicato: . 
an Instrument and Home treatment for Catarrhand 
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Writing can be learned at home by practicing from Mill’s 
Compendium of Vertical Writing. Thirteen plates and 
complete instructions. Price, 50cents. Send for circular. 
Address, E. C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bu shnell, 
Ills. 
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Kombi Camera °3.50 


Eh, 




















































Makes a picture this size, square, EF ; * 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 25 pict- |/> 
ures in one loading, snap shot ortime 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces: carry 
- in your pock et. All metal; silver- 
bronze finish. The Kombi, complete, 
$8.50. Strip of film (25 exposures), 2) 
cents extra. Cost of developing rol] 
of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 
= for each picture. Any boy or 
irl can use it. Every instrument 
bald on rece Lntoctrataste. 1f at for sale by the dealer sent post- 
aid on receipt of price 
Branchee—1) OxDON: 36 Oxford-st.,W. ALFRED C. KEMPER 
BERLIN: 10 Tanhenstrasse, W 208 Lake STREET. CHIcaco 
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English at Chautauqua. 


Specialized Department for 1895. 
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PROF. A. S. COOK, PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER, 
Yale University. Wesleyan University. 
PROF. L. A. SHERMAN, DR. E. H. LEWIS, 
Nebraska University. Chicago University. 


PROF. FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 


Teachers College, New York. 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 


1. Old English, 9. Principles of Dramatization. 

2. Khetorie and English Composition. 10. Studies in Poetry. 

3. Rhetoric and Daily Themes. ll, Studies in the Construction of the Novel. 
4, Literary Criticism. 12, Hints and Helps on the Teaching of 
5, Shakespeare's Hamlet. English and English Literature. 

6, Studies in English Life and Letters. 13. Pedagogies of English Literature. 

7. Tennyson, 14. Pedagogies of English Composition. 

8. Browning. 


Teachers and students will recognize the scope of this work and the ability of the in- 
structors. It is not an idle boast to claim that during next summer this department will 
not be equalled. Remember that these are only a few of the many courses included in 
the general plan for 1895. Write for complete catalogue to 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OFFICIAL, ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Award on GILLOTT’S PENS cuicaco exrositon. 


WARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 
fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 
the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect. 
\ H. I. KIMBALL, (Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
Approved :- Pres’t Departmental Com. Individual Judge. 
JOHN BOYD THACHER, 
Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards, 




















allhead and throattroubles. Sellatsight. 
The Perfect Cuff Holder Co.,85 Dearborn St.,Chicago 








601 E. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others, Apply to your dealer for them. 
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| $40 aWeek. 


Something New. 


Showing cabinet 
photos of every 


| 
|) CONROY BROS, 
tI 1107 Olive &t., 


acomplete history 
of each country. 
Nothing like it 
in existence. Ap 
ply at once and 
secure territory 


ST. LOUIS 





, | 

DIPLOMAS? | 
Yes, indeed, and beaubes, too! In stock and to order. Stee! | 
plates, lithographs, and etchings. Mew designs, expressive 


wordings. Ailsa. the best and 
General School 


Bar ¥8/. 


, Supplies. Please state kind and size of 
School, and write names plainly. 
Shepard & Burgett, 


rts, Records, and 





HORTHAND FOR SCHOOLS. 
The PERNIN easily learned by the child 
and the adult. 


NO FAILURES. 


No shading, 
Exclusive World’s Fair 
Medal and Diploma. Trial lesson FREE. 
For books or lessons by mail write 


H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


acs stand it. 
no position, a Ry 


10 Lessons by Mail 


A beautiful Diploma 





New college building 
Experienced 
sex. New 

Send for 


TEACHERS FOR TEXAS 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 185. 
Well equipped laboratories 


teachers. _Low_ fees. 


Hospital of 225 beds now open. 
announcement. 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





able teachers can find no finer openings. 
We are in the largest city of Texas, and 
facilities for placing 
Write for circulars at once. 


have 


teachers. 


superior 


(Mention this papet.) 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ 


r. 0. Box 792. 
Mar. 8t. 


are in constant 
demand. Cap- 


San Antonio, Tex, 





Equality in 


AGENCY, 





tree, 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis,W ash 
ington, Toron:o, Los Angeles 


tocanvass Bustness PEop.Le fora new planned 
Account Book. $3.00 to $15.00 made daily by en 
ergetic workers. Several thousands now in use. 
For sample sheet and terms, address, 
H, W. PAMPHILON, Pub ‘isher. 
5-2 17 Clinton Piace, New York 


Agency Manual 
mayl2t. 


mailed on application to 


646 Vashington Street, Boston, 





¢ BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
DOV TVTSTSSVESVSVSVSSVEVSSSVEVEVEUN 


$75 to $100 a Month at Your Own Home! 


During your spare time can;easily be made. 
obscurity to’ the highest pinnacle of success, 

The higher professional find their strongest competition in a hitherto comparatively 

This success is due to the Superior Methods of 

Instruction and to the full and complete information on Organizing, Advertising and 

Teaching Classes in Rapid Writing, according to Bixler’s Famous Sytem of Physical 


Columbus, Oho. ' Training in Developing and strengthening the muscles for weilding the pen The method 


neglected and untalked of profession 


Aids for Teaching § 
Art and History. ¥ 


— 
SS 
— 


VE 


—_—— 
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A NEW INSPIRATION FOR EVERY TEACHER, 
WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 


Showing Aims, Principles and Plans of every-day teaching, with illustrative lessons. By 
Sarah L Arnold, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Boston Mass. 5 


|| Ruleron the face | “ : ‘ 
Rs | of the globe with A stimulating, suggestive and sympathetic book, which deals with the educational 
topics of to-day in a forceful and helpful manner. 


16 mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25, 


‘A book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.''— 7he American Teacher, 
Send for Catalogues and descriptive circulars 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


A common fand neglected brought out of 


gives the writer such a complete command of the pen as will enable him to write almost 
as easily as water runs dowd hill. 
toorganize. I teach you to advertise. 


I teach you to write. I teach you to teach. I teach you 
In fact, I help you to success in every particular. 
by a system of mail instructions, so complete, so concise and plain that a child can under- 
Complete my course in Plain Writing. and at the end of which time you will 

ceive a Besutiful Diploma from the Bixler Business College, Wooster, Ohio. (Incorporated.) 
Here is my liberal proposition: Upon receipt of $5.00 I will give you a series of 


Prioe, $3.00 


1 Copy of Physical Training in Penmanship, with Supplement, 75 
The Business Penman, One Year 


-25 
1.00 


And an outfit of Free Advertising Literature, which would cost you at home $2.00 to $3.00 
lone. and which will surely bring you scholars and success. i 
skill, but if you do not graduate, 40 per cent. of your money will be refunded. 
The Bixler Business is incorported and covers over 5,00) square feet of floorage of the 
1est school rooms in the State. 


Diploma subject to your 


Circulars free 


GIDEON BIXLER, WOOSTER. OHIO. 


pA AAA ADAAAAAL DAD DADA S 


y 





The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 


and monuments as 


47 East Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. ¥ 
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te 


Congressman, Alabama. 


HRIST 


AME TO 


ONGRESS., 


By M. W. Howard. 


as be ) *resident Cleveli and hi 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY. a beet pl + ie ng Prams he thel 


families, I is the b 
high officials, your sen 





READ AND L 
edition. 


Jest exposure of vice and corruption in high places ever written, Read it and 1l,arn about your 
ators and congressmen and the desecration of our National Cap tal. 

1 DISCLOSURES Made known for the first time. - a 
STARTLING Hn —Over 15,000 copies sold in Washington in3 weeks. The best seller ou’ 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 364 pages. Ulustrated. Sent postage pr paid upon receipt of price. 


Now in its third 


THE HOWARD PUBLISHING GO., 29 Park Row, New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRAD! 
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ESTEY PIANOS ey 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is un1- 
versal. 


SFCATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & GAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention this JOURNAL. 


HOLLOWAY 
READING STAND. 


Book and 
Dietionary 
Held just where 
wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
ting or lying 
down. Place for 
lamp,side racks 
for books.Writ- 
ing table. No 
strained eyes 
nor tired arms. 
Cases for the 
Century Dic- 
tionary. 
Enclose stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments ot Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Instructioni 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work ail new. 


f-94 








Arts, 


For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 


WHICH INCLUDES 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


LEGE. 
1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 
Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


a. THE COLLEGE. 
M,. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 

b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 

1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering 

7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. | 

8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 


9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, | 


June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 

25 and 26, 1895. 

II. 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR, 
FV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Lucas Place. 

W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL | 


| years old. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business, 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


VIII. 


This is a School for Boys not less than fourteen 
A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance eximination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895 


MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


IX. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





THE CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 








Supplies anything needed in a School-room; but they pay particular attention to 
SPECIALTIES which are without comparison in the line of helps for Teachers and 


Pupils. 
We mention :— 
Politico-Relief Maps. 


These Specialties are known THROUGHOUT THE WORLD as THE BEST. 


The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 
The Progressive Reading and Number Study. 
Swigerst’s Lunar Tellurium. 


Illustrated Circulars, Cataloguea 
and Testimonials Furnished on 
Application. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


4 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
@& Washington University, St. Louis, 


THE CULTURED MIND; 


MOTTO: bet SKILLFUL HAND. 


THE FiRST EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION FOR THE YEAR {895-6 WILL BE HELD ON 


Thursday, June 20th, from 9g till 3 o’clock. 


Requisites for Admission to the First-Year Class: 


Candidates must not be younger than 14 years; the average age is over 


15. They will be examined in Arithmetic (written and oral), Geography, English Grammar and Composition, U. S. History, 


Reading and Spelling 


Boys who can present Certificates of Admission to a First-class High School, or a school of equal grade, will be accepted 


WITHOUT EXAMINATION. 


All applicants should present certificates of character. 


™. 








THE FULL TUITION FEES, COVERING INSTRUCTION, 
SHOP TOOLS AND MATERIALS, ARE AS FOLLOWS 





Candidates may send in their names at any time. 


=~ EXPENSES: a 


a 


s—e) 


———— FIRST YEAR $ 7500 
SECOND YEAR 100.00 
aaa THIRD YEAR 120.00 


ONE-HALF OF THE YEAR'S FEES ARE DUE IN SEPTEMBER, AND ONE HALF IN FEBRUARY. 


NO ALLOWANCE IS MADE FOR ABSENCE OR COMING LATE 
The School has no Dormitory, and non-resident pupils must room and board with relatives or 


AIM AND METHOD OF THE SCHOOL. 


families. 





in satisfactory 


Persons not familiar with our methods may be interested to know: 


1, The aim is a general, all-round education 


The course of study covers three years, and must be taken in regular order 


2. Each day’s program has two periods for shop work and four for recitations and drawing. 


CONT DEN 


Equal attention is paid to Language, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 
It is not the aim of the school to make mechanics. 

The school does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 
There is no opportunity at the school to earn mouey. . 

Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained. 

Graduates of the school are prepare: 
or any occupation requiring a well dis 


i to enter Engineering Schools and non-classical College Courses, to learn business 


-iplined mind, and hand. 


A Catalogue giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and Method of the School, Old Examination Question, 


etc., will be sent ou application. 
JUNE 5th, 1895. 


C. M. WOODWARD, Director. 





FREE T0 TEACHERS. 


Catalogue aud Sample Re- 

ward Cards Free. Imported 
Embossed Cards 4% x 7 inches, cut out, 3c. each 
Imported Embossed 6x8, 4c. each; Handsome 
Cards, 5%x7%, 2c. each; Oil Chromos 54x74, 
lc. each; Embossed Cards 4%x5, l'gc_ each; 
3x54, Ic. each; Cards 2x44 5c. pkg. of 10; 
Booklets. 6c. to 7ic.; prettiest goeds in the mar- 
ket for the price; $1.20 worth for each $1.10; 
postpaid. JOHN WILCOX, 

&23> Mention this paper. MILFORD, N. Y. 


weINDIAN RELICS, 


Fossils, Minerals. 
PY 11 years experience—teachers, buy 
at headquarters. Goods on selec- 
tion. Catalogue and prices for 
stamp. L. W. STILWELL, DEApwoop, S. D. 


» Try 


BARBOUR’S 
Tablet Ink 


And You will find it 
superior to any you 
have ever used, 















It writes jet black, does not gum or cor- 
rode the pen, flows freely and is entirely 
permanent, Freezing does not injure it. 

Free sample on application. Write for 
special price in large quantities. 


BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 


EVANSVILLE IND. 








SUMMER NORMAL TRAINING AND REVIEW SCHOOL 


@OF THE® 


NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 
ALFRED HOLBROOK, President. R. HEBER HOLBROOK, Manager. 
1856. THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE U.S. 1895. 
Eight weeks, June 18--August 8, Entire expense, $25. A preparatory school for County Exam- 
nations. A review school for old and young teachers. A schooi of method y 
in common school, secondary, higher and collegiate branches 
.ency and organization of graded schools. Send for catalogue ill particulars 


inter y free) and fi 
to PRES. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Martha’s Vineyard 
The Largest and the Best. S U mM mM er | a stitute. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, BEGINNING JULY 8, 1895. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Four Weeks. 28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Five Weeks. 21! Instructors, 
Full courses in D-awing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A 
ew large Auditorium to be dedicated at the opening of the session. , ; 
Entirely New Plan of Arrangement for Cafe. 


The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and countries, making this by f¢ 
; : 5 Q § akir S arthe 
Summer School for teachers in the United States. , , : larger 


Send for 64-page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all depart’ 
ments, adva tages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, bo ard, etc, 


W. A, MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester. Mass. 
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The Oldest and the Broadest. 








et 


Winecbell’s Teach-rs' Agsacy and Lecture Bur-au, 262 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 

; 120 Trem mut Street, #7 We-t 10h Street, New York, 

ies of blank ande rou'a. First-cliss reasters always in demand 
Lecture Cou uit S$ sap piel wil spracers or musicians . 


Boston. 


"Oo m9 registratiou. send for 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


J.G. REYNOLDS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 8. 1895. 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Editor. 





Terms, per year, in advance 








$1.00 
= : PENS NEE on 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


Nine Editions are published each month. and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters, 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CONTENTS. 
Editorial. 5 
All is Well............ putaitaet 6 


The Pan-American Congress. .................... i 


The Value of Manual Training 8 
Educational Thought ose 9 
INNS ogee Surens aca ssuninidensnceeucemenees ll 
State Supervision For Schools 12 
A Recitation ih naaeuenbconeeanes ookase 
nnn RMN sci ce, scauspeaneinens® bohaee 15 
Examination 16-19 
Talks With Teachers............ ......-:cess0- 20 
Practical Methods........... ; a 
ps ee ineiacscicus: ae 
Literary Notes. Ritictaseipusavel 26 
ea gL dansascveroc cae memruaneoeinns 27 


ST. LOUIS, MIS 
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THE 
in these days 
and elastic. 


of the teacher must 
be both progressive 
His pupils grow men- 
tally and morally, as well as physi- 
cally. Events should more fre- 
quently be his text-books. The 
living law of growth extends and 
projects his teaching so as to shape 
and control all the future of his 
pupils. 


work 


~~ 
&<¢ 


THIS is a time 
and not of disintegration. 





of reformation 
Great 
currents of men follow great ideas 
Our 
more than four hundred thousand 
teachers and leaders, which you 
strong and 
We know some of them 
Ignorance is a negative, a 
negative that bars the way to all 


if there is a leader worthy. 


employ, 
worthy? 
are. 


are they 


progress, strength and _ effective 


goodness. 





INTELLIGENCE, such as 
tablish 


we es- 


in our common schools, 
gives light andcourage and power, 
too. Our teachers work for and 
stand for this trinity. Duty is the 
torch. A serene conscience is 
their reward, and all too frequently 
their only heritage. 





It is said there are 451 colleges 
in the United States with an at- 
tendance of over 140,000 students, 
employing over 10,000 professors 
and teachers. 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 





This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
—Shak. 
|" School Board Journal, in 
speaking of the Cleveland 
Circus, said ‘‘it was an interesting 
meeting. In the discussion of the 
organization of school systems the 
School Board was an unknown 
quantity. It was a clear case of 
Hamlet without the character of 
Hamlet. The melancholy Dane 
was left to wonder whether he ever 
existed. The educational destinies 
of the universe whirled around the 
superintendent only. 


‘“‘A feeble attempt was made by 
some of the superintendents to 
combat the report, evidently only 
with a view to obviate the appear- 
ance of one-sidedness, or to dispel 
a ‘cut and dried’ flavor. How- 
ever, they were unanimous on all 
the essential points, and the super- 
intendent of schools was then and 
there in line of promotion to be 
made the ‘Czar’ of the 
public schools.’’ 


American 





ome 


WHEN we read the rather laxa- 
tive resolutions passed by the 700 
city superintendents in their late 
meeting in Cleveland, the hyper- 
bole of ‘‘the educational destinies 
of the universe whirling round the 
superintendeut only’’ strikes one 
as vivid. 


— 





THE school teacher is every- 
where and always a lighted torch. 
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ALL 1S WELL. 





Since all is well, keep it so. 
—Shak. 


E do not now recall when or 
where we have a better sum- 
mary of the work done in our com- 
mon schools than in the ‘‘results,’’ 
as stated by Mr. Albert G. Lane, 
Superintendent of Schools in Chi- 
cago, in the exceeding able and in- 
teresting report made by him to 
the Board of Education in that 
city. 

Mr. Lane says: ‘‘Pupils who 
attend the public schools, whether 
in Chicago or in any other of the 
principal cities of the United 
States, and who complete the prim- 
ary and grammar course of study, 
have acquired the power to read 
intelligently any history and the 
current literature of the times; 
they have read and discussed the 
history of the early discoveries in 
America, the settlement of the 
Colonies, the facts of English and 
American history leading to the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States; they have 
studied the development of the 
financial and banking system, the 
territorial growth, the agitation of 
great moral questions, and the 
struggles of a self-governing people 
to settle controversies which have 
agitated the nations of the world. 

They have become familiar with 
the organization ot the various de- 
partments of government,national, 
state, county, town and city, and 
have been taught the rights, priv- 
ileges and duties of American citi- 
zens ; they have studied the geog- 
raphy of the world, the climate, 
natural productions, the people, 
their civilization, and their com- 
mercial relations ; they have found 
out the distribution and location 
of the granites, sandstones, clays, 
hard and soft coal, oil, gas, iron, 
copper, silver, gold, woods, grains, 
vegetables, animals, their quantity, 
use, and adaptation 
waits. 


to man’s 


They have been trained in the 
elements of mathematics, so that 
they can qualify to 
meet all of the common demands 
of life which are the outgrowth of 
human needs ; they have the rudi- 
ments of knowledge necessary to 
comprehend the of tax- 
ation to which they are subject, to 
interpret the market reports of the 
world, to deal with insurance, bor- 
the 
weights and measures which de- 
termine values ; they have learned 
something of form and color, so 
that they may recognize harmony 
in construction in their own work 
and in the work of others; finally, 
they have acquired power to think 
and to express their thoughts in 
simple and direct language. 

Many mature and critical minds 
will read this statement of what 
pupils have acquired who 


themselves 


system 


rowing and loaning money, 


com- 
plete the eight years of elementary 
school work, and they will doubt- 
less say: ‘‘If this be true, then all 
is well.’’ 


————.-e—————————___ 


THE pupils enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools of the country number 
13,484,572, taught by 373,210 
teachers. When we add the num- 
ber of teachers in private schools, 
it makes an aggregate of more 
than 400,000 instructors—beside 
the more than 10,000 professors in 
colleges and universities. The de- 
mand for competent instructors is 
increasing every year. 





THE teacher is a sentinel to-day, 
to-morrow a leader. 
understands, 


He not only 
but recognizes the 
power of intelligence. He knows 
intelligence means progress—law, 
growth, stability, power and safety. 
ears 

TEACH the children says Plato, 
that the just man will be happier 
than he unjust, not simply from 
the intrinsic working of justice on 
the 
exterior consequences of justice. 


his own mind, but also from 





IN its School of Pedagogy and in 
its Summer School of Science. the 
University of the State of Missouri 
is entering upon the development 
of one of the most practical and 
promising of all the forms of Uni- 
versity Extension. The local lec- 
ture courses throughout the State 
during the year, as these come to be 
developed by representatives of the 
University, will flourish only the 
better and prove all the more fruit- 
ful in consequence of these special 
summer sessions at the central in- 
stitution. Even a short residence 
at the seat of the University on the 
part of students coming up from 
different parts of the State must 
result in their returning with added 
enthusiasm to their homes to teach 
and to stir up interest in both 
elementary and advanced educa- 
tion. The State University of Mis- 
souri is rapidly takin 
of the most 


g rank as one 
vigorous and progres- 
sive of educational centers. 

It may be added that Summer 
Courses are directly in line with 
the new departure inaugurated by 
Dr. Harper, at the Chicago Univer- 
sity, and generally regarded as of 
such radical and far-reaching sig- 
nificance. 

semen eniiiieia 

HERE is another sample from 
that ‘‘dignified and learned body”’ 
—the Cleveland Circus. We clip 
it from the issue of April 11 of the 
New England Journal of Education: 
‘*‘Was, or was not, the editor of the 
Journal justified in suspecting that 
the men who were trying to enforce 
‘our claim to our copyright’ were 
seeking to control the Report of 
the Fifteen, especially when they 
objected to the appearance of Dr. 
Harris’ part of the Report in a reg- 
ular issue of the Journal? If Messrs. 
Butler and Maxwell were not seek- 
ing to control it, what were they 
aiming at?’’ 





THE love of wealth says Socrates 
is distinctly opposed to the love of 
virtue. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN C UNGRESS. 





The heart of brothers govern in our loves 


And sway our great designs. 
—Shak. 


\ E are glad to call attention to 

the meeting of The Pan- 
American Congress of Religion 
and Education which will meet in 
Toronto, Canada, July 18th to 25th, 
1895. The Congress will be 
divided into sections for the dis- 
cussion of Education, Philan- 
thropics, Temperance and Wom- 
en's Work, Editors, Publishers and 


Authors, Sunday-schools, Mis- 
sions, Young People’s Societies 
and Internal Economy. The 


managers of the Congress desire to 
have the fullest interchange of 
views that is possible along these 
lines. 

The teachers and leading educa- 
tors of the United States havea 
vividly pleasant recollection of the 
hospitality of the beautiful city of 
Toronto when the great meeting of 
the N. E. A. was held there. 

Again the city of Toronto, with 
its usual hospitality and enterprise, 
is making the widest preparations 
for the greatest educational and 
religious gathering ever held on 
this continent. 

President Henry Wade Rogers, 
LL.D., of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, I1l,, will be presi- 
dent of the educational section. 

The following are a few of the 
many prominent gentlemen who 
promise to participate : 

President Wm. R. Harper, Chi- 
cago University ; Hon. Lyman J. 
Gage, President First National 
Bank, Chicago; Col. A. L. Con- 
ger, Akron, Ohio; Most Rev John 
Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul ; 
Rey. Dr. Francis Ryan, Rector of 
St. Michael’s Cathedral, Toronto ; 
Rey. Dr. Burwash, Chancellor Vic- 
toria University, Toronto; Hon. 
William J. Onahan, Chicago; 
Rev, Wm. Galbraith, LL.B., Ph. 
D., President Methodist Confer- 
ence, Toronto; Rev. Charles S. 
Eby, D.D., Toronto; Hon. W. T. 








Hogg, editor, Chicago; J. B. 
Merwin, editor American Journal 
of Education, St. Louis. 

The railways have granted a re- 
duced rate of one first-class fare 
plus $100 membership fee for 
round trip. 

Boarding house rates from $1 00 
upwards, and hotels from $2.00 
upwards. 

We understand that every coun- 
ty and city government in North 
America has been individually in- 
vited to send delegates to this con- 
gress. 

For program address the Secre- 
tary. 

SAMUEL G SMITH, Pres., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
S SHERIN, Sec’y., 
Rossin House, 
Toronto, Canada, 





A number of the teachers in 
Iowa, and the editor of one of our 
Minnesota Educational Exchanges 
have timidly peeped an inquiry or 
two, as to what has become of the 
money they have paid into the 
Treasury of the N. E. A We 
beg to assure them that they think 
this money is safe, but at the same 
time, we desire to call their atten- 
tion to the fact, as stated by the tool 
President at the St. Paul meeting 
of the N. E.A., that ‘‘a// the affairs 
of the N. E. A. are necessarily in 
the hands of its officers and com- 
mittees,’’ and yet after a free ad- 
mission to the Cleveland Circus, 
the editor of the Mew FEngland 
Journal of Education talks right out 
loud in meeting, as follows—-in- 
stead of ‘‘sitting down quietly in a 
row’’ with the rest of us. This 
editor says, ‘‘A word regarding 
‘our treasury,’ which has $50,000, 
yielding about $2,000 net income, 
and the president fully expects 
$40,000 gross receipts from the 
meeting at Denver. This is the 
treasury that is to be protected by 
requiring the teachers to pay thirty 
cents in place of ten cents for the 
Report of Messrs. Harris, Draper, 





and Tarbell, so that the treasury 
may get five cents of the extra 
twenty cents that the teachers 
pay!’’ 





‘They’—these unqualitied lies— 
‘originate from a person who is en- 
deavoring to print the Report for 
his own profit, and regardless of the 
interests of the N. E. A.’ 

“Is it not a trifle cruel for the 
president of the N. E. A. in seek- 
ing to secure votes for a specific 
policy to expose a person’s private 
business, revealing the enormous 
profits accruing from the publica- 
tion of a bound pamphlet of 148 
pages at ¢ex centsa copy! From 
pure philanthropy, Dr. Butler’s 
monthly issued it at thirty cents, 
while from pure greed this ‘per- 
son’ published it at one-third that 
cost. This exposure is worthy a 
great philosopher, a great educator, 
and a great cause!’’ Is there any 
further doubt now; can there be 
any further doubt, that Brown got 
his hat cha/ked—that is, that he 
got a free ticket into the Cleveland 
Circus when he writes ‘‘this Circus 
down’’ deliberately, as a ‘‘digni- 
fied and learned body.’’ What 
sort of stuff does this poet Brown 
put into the word,—‘‘learned’’ and 
‘‘dignified?”’ 


o-2-e 


Mr. Joun C. Evwis, for many 
years western manager for Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., and for the past 
five years connected with the 
American Book Co., has accepted a 
position with E. H. Butler & Co., 
as western manager with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Mr. Ellis is one 
of the best book men in the United 
States, with an experience of more 
than twenty years. The many 
friends of Mr. Ellis will wish him 
abundant success in his new field. 

snsiaronianeseaetiniiilllaiasaamtatiaiies 

THE Teachers’ Round Table is 
an unorganized collection of 
teachers, informal in its nature, 
composed of men and women who 
desire to discuss vital topics con- 
nected with their profession. Such 
gatherings are exceedingly useful 
in making teachers better ac- 
quainted with each other’s plans 
and in promoting professional 
pride in good work.—Henry 
Sabin, Lowa. 
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THE VALUE OF MANUAL TRAINING. 





Thy life is dear; for all that life can rate 

Worth name of life in thee hath estimate. 
—Shak. 
S a developing school, the Man- 
ual Training School of Wash- 
ington University has so far 
achieved a marked success. Of the 
nearly six hundred graduates a close 
record has been kept, so that the 
value of manual training as a 
preparation for the work of life, has 
long since passed beyond the ex- 

periment stage. 

The Manual Training School 
clearly recognizes the pre-eminent 
value and necessity for intellectual 
development and discipline, and 
while the aim is not to produce 
mechanics, it does exact close and 
thoughtful study with both /oo/s 
and dooks. It proposes by length- 
ening the usual school day a full 
hour, to find time for drawing and 
tool-work, and thus to secure a 
more liberal, intellectual and physi- 
cal.development—a more symmet- 
rical education, and so reaching 
the one true aim of education, the 
fullest possible development of the 
whole nature of man. ‘‘Put the 
whole child to school,’’ as Prof 
Woodward has so finely expressed 
it. 

It is not assumed that every boy 
who enters this school is to bea 
mechanic. Some will find that 
they have no taste for manual arts, 
and will turn into other paths— 
commerce, law, medicine, or liter- 
ature. Some who develop both 
natural skill and strong intellec- 
tual powers have already pushed on 
through the Engineering School 
into the realins of professional life, 
and hold high and responsible po- 
sitions as engineers, architects, and 
scientists Others find their great- 
est usefulness as well as the highest 
happiness in some branch of me- 
chanical work into which they 
will readily step when they leave 
school. All will gain intellectually 
and morally by their experience in 
contact with things. 


The grand result will be an in- 
creasing interest in manufacturing 
pursuits, more intelligent me- 
chanics, more successful manufac- 
turers, better lawyers, more skillful 
physicians, and more useful citi- 
Zens. 

As showing the value of the 
training given in this institution 
and the widely diversified indus- 
tries in which many of the gradu- 
ates are employed, we give a brief 
resume of the alumni as found in 
the last catalogue : 


SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONS. 


AI NI OF ST, LOUIS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Are cts. 12 
Artists 3 
Bankers or Brokers 5 
Bookkeepers 10 
Carpenters l 
Clerks (cashiers or stenographers) 1 
Clerks (hardware or manufacturing) 35 
Clerks (railroad or general offices) 28 
Clerks (mercantile) 31 


Commercial Travelers.. 









Contractors......... ” 5 
Dentists 2 
Draftsmen (for architects).. 11 
Draftsmen (for manufactures or railroads) 42 
Electricians. a 18 
Engineers, Civil (with degrees). 11 
Engineers, Mechanical (with degrees) 16 
I eers, Electrical (with degrees) 2 
Engineers, Mining (with degrees). 9 
Engineers, Assisting (without degrees). 27 
Engineers, Steam . 1 
Farmers or Fruiterers 

I en (in factories) 


Fore 





R 
4 
1en (in drafting or designing rooms).. 4 
Insurance. 4 


Librarians. 


2 
Lawyers ‘ 8 
Managers or Supts. of Industrial Estab. 23 
Manufacturers 23 
Merchants 21 
Machinists..... 8 
Mechanics (of other sorts) ‘ 1 
Master Mechanic of Railroad 1 
Physicians 12 
Real Estate or Loan Business 14 
Students (the past year) 91 


eae _ n or Unemployed : 
Deceased .... 14 
Counted Twice ‘ 14 

Out of the whole number, a little 
more than one-third have entered 
upon more or less higher educa- 
tion, general or professional. 

Such a partial list from the 
graduates the first two or three 
years shows how varied and how 
extended the calls which 
came for these gradutes have been, 
and each succeeding year during 


wean 1x, 
widely 


the past fifteen years of its exist. 
ence these calls have been most 
numerous. Was it not a sort of 
prophecy of this work that led 
Shakespeare’s Ulysses say th 
Shakespeare’s Ul; to say that 
“No man is lord of anything 

Though in and of him there be much consisting 
Till he communicate his part to others; 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in the applause 


Where they’re extended; who like an arch re- 
verberates 
The voice again; or, like 4 gate of steel 


Fronting the sun, rec 
His figure and his heat. 


eives and 


renders back 


— we 


MORE ABOUT LEAVES. 





BY BESSIE L PUTNAM, 





7". leaf blade consists structurally of 

three parts: the woody framework 
konwn as veis;the green pulp or paren- 
chyma covering it, and the transparent 
skin or epidermis enveloping the whole, 

The fibrous framework may be likened 
to the skeleton of the human body in 
that it serves as a support and in a cer- 
tain measure determines the form of the 
leaf. Though its closer analogy to the 
circulatory system in conveying sap 
through its hollow fibers to every part 
of the leaf, gives to these passages the 
appropriate term veins, and to the 
system, venation. 

In a leaf of catalpa or maple, it will 
be observed that there is a large mid- 
vein passing through the center of the 
leaf. Numerous smaller veins divide 
and subdivide at the sides, finally in- 
tersecting. Such leaves arecalled vet- 
veined, and are almost invariably found 
in plants having two cotyledons. 

Monocotyledons, as corn, 
the 
straight or nearly straight lines. 


grasses, 
venation in 
Such 


lilies and iris, show 





leaves are termed paralled-veined. Some 
of these, as the plantain, orchid and 
corn, show veins extending in straight 
or slightly curved lines from base to tip; 
see Fig. 1, d@. Others, like the calla, 


“a 
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pickerel-weed and banana, are veined 
in straight lines extending from the 
mid-vein to the margin, as Fig. 1, ¢. In 
some instances such leaves, which 
would otherwise be very easily torn by 
the wind, are strengthened by a vein 
bordering the margin. (Observe leaf of 
calla and some arums). 

Net-veined leaves are also of two 
classes. When, as in Fig. 1, a, veins 
arise at regular intervals from either 
side of the mid-vein, the leaf is said to 
be pinnately or feather-veined. When, 
as in 6, the principal veins all arise 
from the same point at the base, it is 
palmately veined. 

As garments cut after the same pat- 
tern may differ widely in the manner of 
finishing, leaves, even though all ovate 
or lanceolate, may have marginal varia- 
tions so great as to render them at first 
glance almost entirely dissmilar. Some 
of the leading forms are: entire, when 
the edge is straight, /ig. 2, a; serrate, 





consisting of saw-teeth 
ward, 6; dentate, 


poiuting for- 
with teeth pointed 
outward, c; crenate, when the points are 
broad and rounded, d; repand or undu- 
late when the margin is wavy, é; sinu- 
late, when the waves are deeper, /; and 
incised, when the teeth are sharp, deep 
and irregular, g. (Let pupils collect 
leaves of shad, rose, plum, pepper-root, 
saxifrage, witch hazel, nightshade, hol- 
ly, several of the maples and oaks, and 
as many more as they choose, classify- 
ing according to venation and then ac- 
cording to marginal variations). 

Deeper incisions are called in general 
terms lobes. When the indentation does 
not extend more than half way to the 
mid-rib, they are truly lobed, Fig. 3, a; 
when extending half way or more, 
and especially when sharp, they are 
cleft, b; if extending nearly to the mid- 
vein, parted, ¢; and when quite to it, 
divided, 


The various oaks, geraniums, and 








geum or avens furnish familiar illustra- 
tions of these types. It will be noticed 
that while the oaks and geum present 
marginal variations corresponding to 
venation, that is, they are piunately 
lobed, cleft or parted, those of the ger- 
anium and hepatica are palmately lobed 
or parted. 

: f Pinnately. 
* \ Palmately. 
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EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 





fg antidote to cheap, superfi- 
cial method training for mere 
show, is the crying need of the 
times. We have been led widely 
astray by the luring phantom of a 
royal road to learning. No such 
road exists save the truly kingly 
road of work.—Professor Bryant. 


THERE is no truth in sarcasm. 
The teacher who is sarcastic to 
her pupils will evidently lose their 
respect and confidence. Charac- 
ter cannot be formed withsarcasm. 
It is born neither of kindness, gen- 
erosity, nor love, and it is axio- 
matic that no teacher can develop 
or improve the morals of her 
school unless these qualities are 
possessed. The untrained mind 
and heart of a young child are 
open to all pure and good influ- 
ences. The true teacher will be 


careful that nothing falls from her 
lips that shall lower herself in the 
children’s estimation.—Zilla M. 
Powers. 


THE source of all methods that 
can guide us in the education of 
our little ones, is largely in the 
children themselves. We must 
first study the individual; enter 
into sympathy with it, and find 
out the nature of child life and the 
child mind. Selfishness kills all 
advancement. Observe the sav- 
age—his is the condition in which 
all humanity once was.: The very 
fact of his being devoid of love and 
sympathy for his fellows makes 
him what he is. Our first object 
is to lead the child into a life 
of love; and true sympathy is 
the only means by which we can 
do it. Pestalozzi was convinced 
of this when he said, ‘‘My heart 
has changed the condition of my 
children.’’—F. P. Dresslar, Los 
Angeles State Normal School. 





THE child goes to school to 
learn through mental develop- 
ment, to be subjected to authority 
and discipline—attributes that in 
family belong naturally to the 
father—and when such responsi- 
bilities are undertaken by women 
in the school room, it should be 
because of special training and fit- 
ness to exercise such authority 
and to exact obedience. Love and 
sympathy belong to the mother in 
the family, and to women gener- 
ally because they are of the femi- 
nine sex, and especially when all 
other qualifications as teachers are 
made subordinate to the sex one. 
It never seems to strike these 
mothers who are content to have 
their duties intrusted to a proxy, 
that ‘‘womanly sympathy”’ divided 
among fifty-two children belong- 
ing to some other woman, dis- 
tributed over five days of the 
week, is apt to wear a little bit 
threadbare and thin.—7Zessa L. 
Kelso, Los Angeles Library. 


| 
f 
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THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
LABORATORY WORK IN EL- 
EMENTARY CHETISTRY. 


BY MARION E. COX, ST. LOUIS 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 





1. PREPARATION OF THE LABORATORY, 


ia the préparation for the labora- 

tory work by the teacher, lies 
much of the success of her work. 
The teacher should have all chemi- 
cals in readiness and plainly 
marked, so that there is no need of 
delay. It is a good plan ina large 
class to have several sources of 
supply. Let the pupils first of all 
know the names of the pieces of ap- 
paratus to be used. Let them get 
their own materials. Let them be 
as independent as they can be, but 
let the teacher have her hands free 
to help them when they fail, as 
they will. 

In teaching practical chemistry 
to a class of twenty-five boys, there 
is no difficulty in keeping them in 
order, and happy, if they are busy. 
They will be busy if they consider 
their work interesting and 
portant. Therefore I say, her 
preparations should be most care- 
fully made before the work begins. 


im- 


2. THE WRITING OF NOTES. 


If you use Remsen’s Manual, 
let the pupils follow his direction 
without suggestion, except in cases 
where you know they would not 
understand or would misunder- 
stand. Let each boy know at the 
outset, that he is to take notes 
while he works, and is to keep his 
eyes wide open through the whole 
experiment. Have him hand in 
his original notes, and let him see 
them’ carefully 
presence. 


his 
If he has not seen all 


corrected in 


that he should see in the experi- 
back to do it 
again. These original notes should 
be preserved. I have found it ex- 
pedient to have them kept on block 
paper, and pasted in the book as 
soon as they were marked ‘‘R.’’ 
Opposite to these rough notes, I 
write in ink, a full 
statement of what they do, what 
they observe, and what they con- 


ment, send him 


have them 


clude. These second notes must 
be looked over, for the conclusions 
will be faulty, more often incom- 
plete and trivial than entirely un- 
true; but they will certainly need 
correction. I consider the advance 
in a boy’s ability to see the bear- 
ing of an experiment the greatest 
gain he can make. If he does not 
know what he is driving at, he 
had better not drive. There is no 
better way in which to make the 
student feel the importance of his 
work than to make regular and 
searching examinations of his note- 


book. 


3. KEEPING THE MEMBERS OF A 
CLASS TOGETHER. 


For any successful work in large 
classes of high school grade, the 
students must be kept together, 
though related 
ments on the same subjects may be 


“‘extra’”’ experi- 
posted for the ones who are really 
quicker. There must, however, 
be a standard of attainment, and if 
a boy falls below this, it must be 
considered a failure. 


4. THE USE OF THE TEXT-BOOK. 


The boys must read their text- 
books in connection with their ex- 
Usually, I have the 


experiments made before the text 


periments. 


is taken up in class; therefore the 
studied 
know 


need to have 


not to 


students 
beforehand, what 
results to get, but to know what 
for. If 
you visit the boys while they work, 
find 


kind of results to watch 


you can it easy to know 


whether they have read their text- 


book or not. 


5. QUESTIONS ON WORK 
PERFORMED. 


The quizzes on these experi- 
ments must be frequent and rigid. 
They form a most interesting part 
ofthe work. The boy must beable 
to tell you exactly what he used; 
what he saw; and what he con- 
cluded. He will perhaps tell you 
that when sugar is heated, it melts 
and turns black. He does not see 
that steam is given off, that a brown 
gas comes off, and that a brown 
liquid is formed, finally a 
black solid is left. There will be 
rivalry among the students to see 
who sees the It is a good 
plan to do before the class even a 
simple experiment, and tell them 
what you see, and write your notes 
out carefully and fully as models. 
One method of securing excellent 
attention in review is to give to the 


and 


most. 


class say fifteen questions, one by 
one, which they are to answer in 
as many minutes. It is very excit- 
ing and interesting. 


6. CHEMICAL EQUATIONS. 


In their work with equations, it 
is a good plan to make the pupils 
memorize accurately at first, stat- 
ing always both names and form- 
ulas for substances concerned in 
the re actions. Let them under- 
stand that an equation is merely a 
short way of saying what they 
know. They will come to use the 
equations in naturally, as 
they use their tools in the shop. 


time, 


7. CLASSIFYING. 

As soon as possible, let the boys 
begin to classify what they know. 
Make them feel always that they 
are laying up material for original 
thinking. 
that an acid is made usually in a 


Let them understand 
given way; that there is a general 
method for making a base, and one 
for making a salt 

When they take up families of 
elements, drill on 
and show them how the differences 
When they 


the likenesses, 


are to be expected. 
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consider the metals, let them see 
that for the lighter metals, great 
activity is to be expected in all direc- 
tions, andthat the activities die out 
asthe metals grow heavier. Let 
them see that they are studying a 
science. 


8. TEACHING THE READY USE OF 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Remsen does not furnish any 
exercises intended to familiarize 
the student with the metric system. 
He uses the terms as if they had 
been If they 


have not been so learned, it is very 


learned elsewhere. 


well to have a series of exercises 
on that subject made at the very 
outset of the work. I have my 
boys measure the lengths of half a 
dozen objects, and the capacity and 
weight of as many more, first in 
the metric system, and then in the 
English. 
the two systems were put down in 
parallel columns and the ratio for 
each set was calculated. In that 
way, the boys checked their own 
measurements, and of their own 
accord made the 


La hl . 
These measurements in 


measureinents 
over whenever they found the co- 
efficients varied too widely. It 
was interesting work. 





THE eye is such a delicate in- 
strument and so easily injured, 
that it requires: the utmost care. 
So gradually does it become im- 
paired that its impairment is often 
hard to detect. While we are not 
opposed to the general use of the 
blackboard fer se, yet we fear the 
constant use of it does injure the 
eyes of our pupils. Seated as they 
ate, many of them must read what 
is placed upon the blackboard at 
long range, and under a bad light. 
Among school children diseases of 
the eye are on the increase. In 
order to avoid this danger we deem 
it wise to teach our pupils to use 
properly the text book. 
has been an extreme 


There 
reaction 
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GREAT SHOSHONE FALLS, IDAHO.—Reached via the Union Pacific System. 





against the use, or rather abuse, 
of the text book. We need to 
teach our pupils how to use a book 
properly—that is a very practical 
part of education—to make stu- 
dents of our pupils so that they 
can utilize the contents of books. 
In order to lessen this heavy strain 
upon the eyes, we recommend the 
use a part of the time of copy- 
books in writing, of arithmetics, 
so as to avoid copying so many 
problems from the blackboard etc. 
—H. F Kratz, Supt. Schools, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


‘*To build high, make the foun- 
dation sure.’’ Mothers and teach- 
ers are largely responsible for the 
formation of character of the chil- 
dren under their care; but 
often is the responsibility shirked 
entirely and the little ones dis- 
couraged by continual fault-find- 
ing, embittered by harsh words 
and hardened by unjust punish- 
ment, too often inflicted in a:ger. 
The world, to-day, is full of wasied, 
aimless lives, whose childhood 
promised so much —J/ss Fane 
E. Miller, North Dakota. 
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STATE SUPERVISION FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. D. DIXON. 





T the National Convention held 
at Richmond, Va., resolu- 
tions were passed recommending 
that each State pass a law govern- 
ing school house construction. It 
was recommended that a system of 
ventilation be adopted that would 
give at least 1,500 feet of air to 
each pupil per hour. There is no 
one that understands the need of 
the school-room better than the 
superintendent, principals and 
teachers of our public schools. 
Their daily work brings them in 
close contact with the school-room 
and gives them an opportunity to 
know their need. 

There are thousands of schools 
in this country that have little or 
no ventilation at all. From the 
fact that school boards are con- 
tinuing to build school houses 
without properly ventilating them, 
has demonstrated to school super- 
intendents that something must be 
done to prevent this gross neglect 
on the part of school boards, and 
for this reason they are asking for 
State supervision. 


Massachusetts is said to have the 
best schools of any State in the 
Union; not because they spend 
more money for their school build- 
ings than any other State, but be- 
cause they have State supervision. 
Every school built in that State 
must be ventilated. They have a 
State inspector, and it is his duty 
to inspect every school and see that 
the ventilating system is sufficient 
to give at least 1,500 feet of air to 
each pupil per hour. 


Superintendents and _ teachers 


meet every year to discuss the best 
way to improve our public school 
system, and the subject of fresh air 
in school rooms is now considered 
one of the most important factors 


in promoting the progress of the 
pupil. It is claimed by some of 
the best educators that as much as 
10 per cent. higher average can be 
obtained by the pupils attending a 
school that is properly ventilated 
and lighted, than in a school that 
is not, besides it is much less work 
for the teacher, the pupils are 
healthier, the attention is better. 
Some go so far as to say that a 
school board ought to be indicted 
that would build a school without 
a system of ventilation. It is to 
the teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent of schools that we must 
look for this much needed reform 
in our schools. They are the ones 
that know its needs better than 
any one else, and what they rec- 
ommend should be carried out by 
the school board if we wanttohave 
good schools. But from the fact that 
school boards treat the request and 
recommendation of the superinten- 
dent with such indifference, they 
have been obliged to ask for State 
inspection. 


There is no reason why every 
school-room should not be well- 
ventilated and well-lighted. It 
has been demonstrated time and 
again that it costs nothing to ven- 
tilate a school-room if the building 
is planned with that object in view, 
neither does it cost any more to 
heat the building if it is ventilated 
than it does if it is not. 


In a ten-room school in Streator, 
Ill., during the month of February, 
they heated the building with 
1,980 pounds of soft coal per day ; 
cost of coal, $1.50 per ton. During 
that time they circulated enough 
air in each room to give 2,000 feet 
of air to each pupil per hour. 
(Manner of heating, indirect 
steam). When it has been shown 
that fresh air in the school-room is 
a benefit to teacher and pupil ; 
when it has been demonstrated 
that it costs no more to construct 
the building with ventilation than 
it does without ; when it has been 


proved beyond a doubt that it costs 
no more to heat with ventilation 
than it does without, why do school 
boards continue to build schools 
without ventilation is one of the 
things school boards alone can an- 
swer. It is apparent to the ma- 
jority of superintendents and 
teachers, that nothing but a State 
law will bring about this much- 
needed reform. 


Perhaps there is not one school 
board in but what 
would rather build a good school 


a thousand 


than a poor one, if they knew how. 
From the fact that school boards 
are continually changing, they sel- 
dom remain long enough on the 
board to become familiar with 
all of the work they are called upon 
todo. Having their own business 
to look after, they do not have the 
time to spare to post themselves on 
the subject they are called upon to 
decide. Especially is this true 
when it comes to building a 
school. How members of 
school boards are there that have 
ever had any experience in build- 
ing schools? Not It is 
only once in a long time thata 
small town or village builds a 
school. When they do build, it is 
quite an event. As the office of 
school inspection is a gift of the 
people, they in turn want to give 
something in return, consequently 
there natural desire on the 
part ofthe board to employ home 
talent to make the plans. If they 
happen to have a local architect in 
the town, there is a prevailing 
opinion that the work must be 
given to him. Not because he 
knows anything school 
house work, but because he lives 
in the town and pays taxes, or per- 
haps because he helped elect the 
inspector, or he may havea pull 
somewhere, as they call it. Any- 
how there is a desire on the part of 
almost every member of the school 
board to employ home talent, so 
the work is intrusted to a man per- 
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haps that knows nothing about 
school-house work. ‘This may be 
his first experience, and as the 
school board themselves do not 
know what they want, is it any 
wonder that there are so many 
poor schools. The only man that 
really knows anything about what 
is required is the superintendent. 
He may be a splendid school su- 
perintendent, but know nothing 
about how to build a school, but he 
does know this, that a school room 
should be well lighted and the 
light should come from the left of 
the pupil when seated, and he does 
know that plenty of fresh air ina 
school-room is very essential, but 
he does not know how to plan the 
building to get either good light 
or plenty of fresh air. So he rec- 
ommends state inspection, and he 
is right. With state inspection the 
local man, if he has ability, will 
stand just as good a show of getting 
the work as any oneelse. If he has 
no ability, then he will stand no 
show, and that is as it should be. 
There is nothing that will give us 
good ventilated schools so quick as 
stateinspection. More good schools 
would be built in one short year 
under state inspection as recom- 
mended by the superintendent at 
Richmond, than can be secured in 


a life time under the present 


method of building schools. 
PEORIA, ILL., May 15, 1895. 


SS ee 
SocRATEs said, ‘‘As health is the 
greatest good, and sickness the 
greatest evil of body, so justice is 
the greatest good and injustice the 
greatest evil of mind. No meas- 
ure of luxury, wealth or power 
could render life tolerable, if we 
lost our bodily health. No amount 
of prosperity could make life tol- 
erable without mental health or 
justice As bodily health is good 
per se, and sickness evil fer se, 
even apart from its consequences, 
SO justice also is good in itself, 
and injustice evil in itself, apart 
from its consequences.’’ 
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SCENE IN COLORADO, Reached via the Burlington Route. 





ANOTHER ATTRACTION. 





Call it a travel that thou takest for pleasure.? 
—Sh 


ak. 
|= Chicago & Alton R. R. 
proposes one of the most 


unique and delightful trips ever 
gotten up in connection with the 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Den- 
ver. 

It is an extension, or, more 
properly speaking, an additional at- 
traction to the trip to Denver. 
This is to be a specially conducted 
tour of thirty days under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. J. J. 
Grafton. 

A special train of vestibuled 
sleeping cars will leave St. Louis, 
Tuesday, July 2, 1895, at 8 p.m., 
via Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
running solid through to Denver 
and the City of Mexico, accom- 
panied by a competent corps of as- 
sistants, conductors and interpre- 
ters which have made Grafton’s 
tours to Mexico during the past 
eight years so exceedingly pop- 
ular. No change of cars the entire 
round trip, This trip is open to all. 
The special advantage of this trip 
with this company will be the 
sight-seeing without delay or extra 
expense of this marvelous land of 
the Aztecs. Its antiquities, pyra- 
mids, ruined temples and strange 
civilization, excite the constant 
wonder of every beholder. In fact, 
the great traveler and lecturer, Mr. 
John L. Stoddard, says this trip 
was ‘‘one of the most unique and 
enjoyable experiences of my life.’’ 


To our St. Louis teachers and 
their friends it may be a matter of 
interest to know that Mr. George 





T. Murphy, Assistant Manager Na- 
tional Educational Association for 
Missouri, will, in all probability, 
be a member of the Denver-Mexico 
party, and it is hoped that St. Louis 
will send a goodly delegation on a 
trip that promises so much at so 
little cost, considering the large 
scope of country it will cover, and 
the many educational and his- 
torical features included in the 
itinerary. 

A number of scientific men and 
women will also be members of 
the party, whose companionship 
will be found instructive and con- 
genial. It promises to be one of 
the most pleasant outings imagi- 
nable, and the first one to Mexico 
ever arranged for, in the summer 
season—the most opportune time 
for teachers. 

Please do not hesitate to write 
regarding the tripto J J. Grafton, 
414 Marquette Building, Chicago; 
J. M. Hunt, City Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 216 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Robert Somerville, 
General Agent Pass. Dept., 101 
Adams Street, Chicago. Ill.; D. 
Bowes, General Western Passenger 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo.; James 
Charlton, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, IIl. 
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SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., June 27-30, 1895. 





On June 25th, 26th and 27th the 
Mobile & Ohio will sell tickets from all 
coupon stations, at rate of one fare for 
the round trip, good for fifteen days 
from date of sale, with privilege of 
extension of time fifteen days longer. 








CONCERT READING AND RECIiTA- 
TION. 





By the Author of “Preston Papers,’ 37 
lsth St., New York. 


There are strong arguments for and 
against this method (which should al- 
ways be used as an auxillary, never as a 
‘principal part’’) in all grades. If you 
have “‘backward”’ pupils who are either 
dull or timid, or both, itis a real boon 
to them, for their individuality is lost 
in the general enthusiasm of class work. 
This is, however, a strong argument 
against too much of it—for teaching 
must be individualized, to be of value, 
and machine work must not predomi- 
nate, to say the least. While the ex- 
pression in reading will have been 
found to improve by concert reading, 
care must be observed that no one de- 
pends upon the class for his own direc- 
tion as to tone, style, time,key or power. 
In giving a bird’s-eye view of coming 
lesson, bridging over difficulties that 
must be understood, before progress is 
had, concert recitations are found very 
helpful, especially in reading, spelling, 
(orally) etc. In reading there is an- 
other argument in its favor, if not used 
exclusively, but after the day’s lesson: 
practice. Aclassmay ‘‘review’’ the en- 
tire selection of a concert reading in 
a few moments. ‘‘We learn to do by 
doing,’’ and this gives greater oppor- 
tunity for practice than individual work 
can, especially in large classes, it car- 
ries a corresponding advantave. 

It also gives opportunity for imper- 
sonal criticism, which is always help- 
ful. ‘‘Some one is reading a little bit too 
rapidly.’”’ I hear one voice that is 
pitched too high.” ‘‘Somebody is care- 
less in articulation.’’ Do I hear some- 
one who is about halfa syllable behind 
the rest?”’ will carry the criticism home 
and hurt no_ one’s feelings. Thus, in- 
dividual faults may be pointed out, but 
not pointed a/, saving humiliation and 
perpetuation. Voices may be harmon- 
ized, harsh ones made melodious, shrill 
ones toned down, and all made to blend 
in unison time. Try it -but don’t over- 
work it. 


West 
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A TALK TO OUR SCHOOL GiRLS. 


A 


easy. 


FEW days ago our social editor 
was describing very prettily the 
manners and politeness of our 
boys and our girls in the schools of 
to-day. Said he: ‘Take the young ren 
of our own high schoel for example. 
They meet a lady, young or old, on the 
street, and how nicely they tip the 


hat and give her the walk.’’ A good 
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lives in the 
second ward, and who has to pass down 
Third street on his way home at the 
noon hour, said: “‘Young man, let me 


fatured gentlemen who 


relate to you a little experience. I don’t 
want to complain, for if there is any- 
thing dear to my heart it is the school 
boys and school girls of our own Wa- 
basha. I have known them since infan- 
cy, and I love them, boys and girls 
alike, and anything I may say will 
not be said in a spirit of faultfinding. I 
meet the school boys and school girls 
on their way home from school; of the 
boys I have nothing to say. The young 
ladies walk in groups of twos and threes 
and fours, and they turn neither to the 
right nor the left, but walk on as if the 
world and allin it belonged to them. 
The result is that I and other business 
men haveeither to leave the walk or 
take another street. I would willingly 
give the entire walk to any lady if she 
needs it, but they should have some re- 
spect for the rights of others and make 
at least an effort to share the walk. I 
know the poor dears are not selfish, but 
instead, thoughtless.’’ Our editor was 
astonished and somewhat crestfallen, 
and all ne could say was, ‘‘Well, is that 
so?’’ And now, girls, we ask the ques- 
tion of “Is that so?’’ Must the 
bread-winners of the city be turned out 
into the street while the school girls 
monopolize the whole walk? Is this 
true politeness? Weare all ready and 
willing to give you the entire walk, but 
do you wantit, and is it to your best 
interests that this element ofselfishness 
be cultivated?- Fx. Co. Supt. Keating, 
Wabasha Herald. 


you: 





WANTED. 


for office work; no whistler need 
apply; 


A boy 


I’ve had as much of that thing as ever I 
mean to try; 

I’ve had my fill of ‘‘Comrades,”’ 
also in its day, 


and 


Have sunk beneath an onslaught of 


‘‘Ta-rara-boom-de-aye.”’ 
I’ve listened to the 


till I 
thought my head would split, 


“‘bow’ry”’ 


To ‘Huckleberry Do’’—and I’ve had 


enough of it. 
T? } 


I’ve had a dose of *‘Bow-wow,”’ of ‘Lit- 


tle Girls in Blue,”’ 
‘“‘After the Ball,’”’ “The Cat Came Back,”’ 
and ‘‘A Bicycle Built for Two.”’ 
And, as Isay, I’ve had enough and now 
whate’er the rage is, 
The boy ’round here who picks it up 
can whistle for his wages. 
Elizabeth L. Sylvester, in Frank 
Leslies’ Weekly. 


———_ 


THE YOUNG TRAMP. 


Youngster, yer pale, and don’t look well! 
What, way from Bosting? Naow, dew 
tell! 
Why, that’s a hundred mile or so; 
What started yer, I'll like to know, 
On sich a tramp; got goods ter sel!? 


No home, no friends? 

bad! 

Wall, cheer up boy and don’t be sad;-- 
Wife, see what yer can find to eat, 
And put the coffee on ter heat— 

We'll fix yer up allright, my lad. 


Naow that’s too 


How came yer so bad off, my son? 
Father was killed? Sho’; whar? Bull 
Run? 
Why, I was in that scrimmage, lad, 
And got used up, too, pretty bad; 
I shan’t forget old ‘sixty-one! 
So yer were left in Bosting, bey! 
A baby when he went away? 
Those Bosting boys were plucky, 
wife, 
Yer know one of ’em saved my life, 
Else I would not be here to-day. 
’Twas when the ‘Black 
cade 
Swept down upon our small brigade, 
I got the shot that mademe lame, 
When down on me a trooper came, 
And this ’ere chap struck up his blade. 


Horse Calva- 


Poor feller! He was stricken dead; 

The trooper’s saber cleaved his head; 
Joe Billings was niy comrade’s name, 
He was a Bosting boy, and game! 

I almost wish I’d died instead. 


Why, lad! what makes yer tremble so? 
Your father! What, my comrade Joe? 
nd you his son? Come to my heart. 
My home is yours. I’ll try, in part, 
To pay his boy the debt I owe. 
Charles F. Adams. 


Southern N. E. A. Special via World’s 
Pictorial Route. 

The N. E. A. Managers tor the States 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana have 
all arranged to meet at Kansas City en 
route to Denver meeting, leaving that 
city on Special ‘Trains via the Union 
Pacific System, these trains to be known 
as the Southern N. E, A. Specials, and 
will run on special time under charge ot 
special agents and messengers leaving 
Kansas City 7 P. M., Sunday, July 7th, 
arriving at Denver at noon, Monday, 
July 8th. Special Sleepers and Chair 
Cars will be run from leading points in 
above states to connect with the above 
Specials at Kansas City and some of the 
leading points in the South, such as 
Birmihgham, Atlanta, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Louisville, Nashville, special 
through trains consisting of Pullman 
Sleepers, Baggage, Smoking Cars, Day 
Coaches and Reclining Chair Cars will 
run through to Kansas City and Denver 
without change. 


—————+ Bae. - 

FIVE cents saved on soap; five dol- 
lars lost on rotted. clothes. Js that 
economy? There is not 5 cents differ- 
ence between the cost of a bar of 


the poorest soap made and the Zest, 
which is, as all know, Dobbins’ Electric. 
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A RECITATION. 





Thou invisible spirit of wine 
Ifthou hast no name to be known by 


Let us call thee—devil! 
—Shak. 


SATAN’S ‘‘WANT AD.”’ 
Johnson, the drunkard, is dying to-day, 
With traces of sin on his face; 
He’ll be missed at the club, at the bar, 
at the play; 


Wanted: A boy for the place. 


Simons, the gambler, was killed in a 
fight, : 
He died without pardon or grace, 
Some one must train for his burden and 
blight; 


Wanted: A boy for his place. 


The scoffer, the idler, the convict, the 
thief, 
Are lost; and without any noise 
Make it known, that there come to my 
instant relief 
Some thousands or more of the boys. 
WILL IT BE YOUR BOY? 


Boys from the fireside, boys from the 
farm, 
Boys from the home and the school, 
2 Come, leave your misgivings, there can 
be no harm 
Where ‘“‘irink and be merry’s’’ the 
rule. 


Wanted: For every lost servant of mine, 
Some one to live without grace, 
Some one to die without pardon Divine — 
Will you be the boy for the place? 
— Hattie Horner Louthan, 
Record, 


in Chicago 





SPRING CLEANING. 


SAM WALTER FOSS. 








Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in every part; 

But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbank from yer 

heart. 

Jes’ w’en spring cleanin’ comes aroun’ 
Bring forth the duster an’ the broom, 

But rake your fogy notions down, 
An’ sweep yer dusty soul of gloom. 


* Sweep ol’ ideas out with the dust 
An’ dress the soul in newer style, 
Scrape from yer min’ its wornout crust 
An’ dump it in the rubbish pile. 
Sweep out the dates that burn an’ smart, 
Bring i in new loves serene an’ pure, 
Aroun’ the hearthstone of the heart 
Place modern styles of furniture. 


Clean out yer moril cubby holes, 
Weep out the dirt, scrape off the slum! 
Tis’ cleanin’ time for healthy souls; 
Get up and dust! The spring hez come! 
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Clean out the corners of the brain, 
Bear down with scrubbin’-brush and 
soap, 
An’ dump ol’ fear into the rain, 
An’ dust a cozy chair for Hope. 


Clean out the brain’s deep rubbish hole, 
Soak every cranny, great an’ small 
An’ in the front room of the soul 
Hang pootier pictures on the wall. 
Scrub up the winders of the mind, 
Clean up, an’ let the spring begin; 
Swing open wide the dusty blind, 
An’ let the April sunshine in. 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 
Set out new shade and blossom trees, 

An’ let the soul once froze and hard 
Sprout crocuses of new idees. 

Yes, clean yer house an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 

But brush the cobwebs from yer head 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer 

heart. 
— Yankee Blade. 


The Hahnemann Medical cue 
of Chicago. 


In the erection of its new buildings 
at a cost $150,000, nothing was omitted 
that could be of service to the teaching 
facilities. Ime hospital, one of the 
finest in the country, is owned and con- 
trolled by its board of trustees, and 
elaborately fitted with every conven- 
ience and luxury for the sick. The 
experienced college staff are on daily 
duty in its wards and private rooms, 
thus ensuring the most skillful treatment 
for its patients, and the most modern 
instruction for the college classes. 

Rare forms of disease and trying 
surgical cases are continually being 
referred to it by its numerous Alumni 
from all parts of the country, so that 
its reputation is constantly growing. 

For information concerning the col- 
lege or hospital address Jas. B. Cops, 
M. D., 2813 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


Each of the following questions has Io 
credits assigned to it. 

I. define a the Tropics, 6 strait, c 
plateau. 

2. What is the effect produced by @ 
the rotation of the earth; 6 the revolu- 
tion of the earth? 

3. Give two reasons why the people 
of the temperate zone are generally more 
industrious and enterprising than those 
of the torrid zone. 

4. Irrigation is required to make 
agriculture possible on the west side of 
the Chilian Andes. Explain. 

5. What city of the United States is 
now athe greatest lake port in the 
world; 4 the greatest cotton market? 

6. Locate the following cities and 
state for what each is noted: a@ Ottawa, 


6 Fall River, c Tacoma. 

7. Mention two natural causes that 
have contributed to the growth of Lon- 
don. 

8. Mention three great seas of the 
eastern continent in about the latitude 
of Lake Erie. 

g. In what part of the State of New 
York and on what water is each of the 
following: a Plattsburgh, 6 Tonawanda, 
c Oswego, d Schenectady, e Elmira? 

10. Mention one important seaport of 
Germany and three principal exports of 
that country. 


ANSWERS. 


I. @ They are two parallels, one 23° 
north of the equator, the other 23° 
south of the equator, marking the limits 
north and south of the vertical rays of 
the sun. 6 A narrow channel of water 
connecting two larger bodies of water. 
c A high plain or table land. 

2. a Day and night. 6 The change of 
seasons. 

3. Because the climate of the tor- 
rid zone is not so enervating, and be- 
cause much more work is required in 
that zone to provide the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

4. The prevailing rain-bearing winds 


hee * 





Wisk 


TOLTIC GORGE, Reached by the Burlington 
Route. 


blowing from the east are deprived of 
their moisture by the cold tops of the 
Andes; hence little rain falls along the 
Chilian coast.’ 

5. @Chicago. 4 New Orleans. 

6. ain the southern part of Ontario; 
the capital of Canada. 
eastern part of Massachusetts; noted for 
cotton manufactures. 


6 In the north- 


c In the western 
part of Washington; noted for being the 
western terminus of the Northern Pacific 
railroad, and for having a fine harbor. 

7. The Thames river, nearness to the 
sea, easy access to the continent of 
Europe, proximity of rich agricultural 
territory. 

8. Adriatic sea, the Black sea, the 
Caspian sea. 

g. @ In the mortheastern part, on Lake 


Champlain. 6 In the western part, on 
the Niagara river. c North of the 
central part, on Lake Ontario. dIn the 


eastern part, on the Mohawk river. ¢ In 
the southern part, on the Chemung 
river. 

10. @ Hamburg and Bremen. 6 Grain, 
sugar, beer, wine; and cotton, woolen, 
and silk manufactures. 





re 


GRAMMAR. 





1. Land of the West! though passing 
brief the record of thine age, 

2. Thou hast a name that darkens all 
on History’é wide page! 

3. Let all the blasts of fame ring out 
—thine shall be loudest far; 

4. Let others boast their satellites— 
thou hast the planet star. 

5. Thou hast a name whose characters 
of light shall ne’er depart; 
the dullest 
brain, and warms the coldest heart; 


6. *Tis stamped upon 


7. A war-cry fit for any land where 
Freedom’s to be won; 

8. Land of the West! it stands alone 
—it is thy Washington. 

ELIza Cook, 

The first 7 questions refer to the above 
selection. 

Each of the following questions has 
10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Classify according to notes 1 and2 
the following clauses: a Brief (be) record 
(line 2); 5 Zhat darkens (line 3); c Let 
blasts ring (line 5), @ Characters shall 
depart (line 9-10); e Freedom's to be won 
(line 14). 

2. Give three modifiers of record 
(line 2); 6 two modifiers of characters 
(line 9). 

3. What does each of the following 
modify? a@ passing (line 1); 6 all (line 
5); ¢ on page (line 4); d far (line 6); e fit 
(line 13). 

4. Select an example of each part of 
speech found in the selection. 

Give the voice of the following verbs: 
a hast (line 3); 6 darkens (line 3); ¢ is 
stamped (line 13); d warms (line 12); e to 
be won (line 14). 

6. Give the mode and tense of the 
following verbs: a /e¢ (line 5); 3 shall be 
(line 6); ¢ fo be won (line 14). 

7. Give the syntax of a Land (line 1); 
6 Freedom (line 14); c Washington (line 
16). 

8. Give the four principal parts of a 
go; 6 sit, naming the parts. 

g. Give an example ina sentence of 
an adjective a in the comparative de- 
gree; 6 in the superlative degree. 

10. The object of a preposition may be 


a@anoun; dapronoun;caclause. Give 
an example of each. 
; ANSWERS. 

1. a@Adverbial. 6 Adjective. c Prin- 


cipal. d Adjective. e Adjective. 
2. a The adjectives ‘he and brief, and 
6 The 


the adjective 


the adjective phrase of age. 
possessive whose and 
phrase of light. 
3. a Brief. 6 Blasts. 
est. 
4. Answers may differ. 
5. @ Active. 6 Active. 
d Active. 
6. a Imperative, present. 


tive, future. 


c¢ All, d Loud- 


e War-cry. 


c Passive. 
é Passive. 

6 Indica- 
c Infinitive, present. 

7. @ Nominative by direct address. 
6 Subject of zs, nominative case. At 
tribute (predicate noun), nominative 
case. 
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5. ‘Deienaiti ntumnaiiiies of what 
he attempts toteach. Correct method 
of presentation. Special preparation 


8. nthestive mode. Peosiniaha. 
Present, past, Present, past, 
Go, went, Going, gone, 
Sit, sat, Sitting, sat. 


9. a Ex. Plantium is heavier than 
gold, 6 Hydrogen is the lightest known 
substance. 

10, Ex. He came to the house and 
brought the book to me. 6 I came to 
you. ¢The success of the school de- 
pends upon who is principal. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





Each of the following questions has 
10 credits assigned to it. 

1, Name advantages of asking ques- 
tions the answers to which are to be 
given after investigation by the pupils. 

2 Name some of the advantages of 
cultivating the powers of observation. 

3. a What qualifications distinguish 
the accomplished teacher? 6 How may 
they be acquired? 

4. The teacher can scarcely ask him- 
self a more important question than 
this: ‘What is the natural order of 
presenting a given subject?’? Why is 
this an important question? 

5. Name three qualifications a teach- 
er should have properly to conduct a 
recitation. 

6. State objections to allowing mem- 
bers of a class to answer questions sim- 
ultaneously. 

7. How should the pronunciation of 
difficult words be taught in primary 
grades? 

8. In oral spelling what direction 
should be adhered to as to manner of 
pronunciation on the part of the teach- 
er, and trial of spelling on the part of 
the pupil? 

g. Name qualities of penmanship re- 
sulting from a good method of teaching 
the subject? 

Io. What should be the aim in pri- 
mary language lessons? 

ANSWERS. 

I. It puts the minds of the pupils into 
a state of vigorous activity. Inyestiga- 
tion carried on at home awakens the 
interest of parents and patrons. 

2. It discloses to the pupil the won- 
ders and plans of nature. It teaches 
him to see and think for himself. 

3. @ Thorough scholastic attainment 
combined with the ability to impart in- 
structon to others. 6 By study. By 
recalling the operations of one’s own 
in acquiring knowledge in childhood. 

4. Because the science of teaching 
depends upon the correct answer to this 
question, 


for the particular recitation. He should 
have proper animation. 

6. It destroys independence in the 
pupils. It males pupils indolent. It 
does not give a good opportunity to test 
the ability of individuals. It tends to 
beget confusion in the recitation. 

7. Unless the pupils are sufficiently 
advanced to consult the dictionary, or 
to determine the pronunciation by the 
use of diacritical marks, let the teacher 
pronounce the word, then the class, 
then individuals of the class, until all 
can pronounce it readily. 

8. The word should be pronounced 
correctly, just as it would be pro- 
nounced by a good reader, and the pupil 
should spell the word once only. 

9. Legibility, uniformity, rapidity. 

Io. To enlarge the circle of the 
pupil’s knowledge respecting the objects 
brought under injury. To impart knowl- 
edge rightly, and to train the powers 
of the pupil in correct expression of his 
own thought. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Each of the following questions has 
Io credits assigned to it. 





1. Mention four divisions of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

2. a What name is applied to the 
viens that lead from the lungs to the 
heart? 6 What is the color of the blood 
that flows through them? 

3. In what class of blood vessels does 
arterial blood change to veinous blood? 

4. Mention a common article of 
food in which a the albuminoid element 
predominates; dthe starch element, c 
the fat or oil element. 

5. A fat man in normal health will 
endure starvation longer than a lean 
man. Give the physiological explana- 
tion of this fact. 

6. The action of the saliva in the 
digestion of food is partly mechanical 
and partly chemical. State how a 
liquid freely used in rapid eating may 
be a substitute to produce the mechani- 
cal effect of saliva but not the chemical 
effect. 

7. What is the function of @ the 
cuticle, 6 the periostium? 

8. Why are rubber overcoats and rub- 
ber overshoes harmful to health if not 
removed when the necessity for their 
use has ceased? 


g. Mention some of the eieeniil 
effects of exercise. 

Io. What hygienic principle governs 
the trainers of athletes in forbidding 
the use of stimulants to men under their 
care? 

ANSWERS. 

I. Mouth, pharynx, esophagus, stom- 
ach, small intestine, large intestine. 

2. a Pulmonary veins. 6 Bright red. 

3. Inthe capillaries. 

4. Answers will.differ. 

5. Fat is stored-up food, and the fat 
man having a larger supply of this food 
will endure starvation longer than the 
lean man. 

6. Aliquid freely used in rapid eat- 
ing produces the mechanical effect of 
saliva in softening the food, but it is in- 
capable of producing the chemical effect 
of converting starch into sugar. 

7. @ To protect the cutis. 5 To pro- 
tect the bones and to afford a means of 
supplying them with nourishment. 

8. Being impervious, these fabrics 
prevent the evaporation of perspiration, 
causing the skin to re-absorb some of 
the excretive poisonous matter, and the 
apparel to become damp. 

g. It strengthens the muscles, im- 
proves the circwation, promotes diges- 
tion, prevents the accumulation of fat. 

Io. The greatest strength and the 
steadiest nerve are developed without 
the aid of stimulants. 





Spelling. 
Each of the following words has two 
credits assigned to it. 


1. basis, 26 sensible, 

2. creditable, 27. intelligent, 
3. refinement, 28. fortunate, 
4. flourish, 29. suspension, 
5. exclusively, 30. discipline, 
6. sufficient. 31. assault, 

7. addition, 32. wilful, 

8. infliction, 33. deliberate, 
9. decreased, 84. control, 
10. consequent, 35. amusing, 
11. physical, 36. Alaska, 

12. legitimate, 37. anticipate, 
13. monstrous, 38. experiment, 
14. bureau, 39. rancorous, 
15. generally, 40. surrounded, 
16. successor, 41. adjourned, 
17. accomplish, 42. humanity, 
18. applied, 43. dismissal, 
19. profitable, 44. serious, 

20. accommodate, 45. aspersion, 
21. capacity, 46. equipped, 
22. imagine, 47. society, 

23. existed, 48. subscribing 
24, Chattaraugus, 49. leisure, 

25. various, 50. singular. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Each of the following questions has 
Io credits assigned to it. 

I. In the serviceof what country was 
each of the following explorers, and 
what p .rt of America did each explore: 
a Narvaez; 6 John Cabot; c Cartier; d 
La Salle? Select for answer any three 
of the four mentioned names. 

2. Nameathe New England States 
and 6 the Southerua States which were 
of the thirteen original colonies. 

3. During the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century (1701-1751), what nation 
held possession of a the principal West 
India Islands; 64 the colony of New 
York: c Canada; d Rhode Island? 

4. For what particular event or cir- 
cumstances during the Revolution was 
each of the following places on the 
notable: 


Hudson a Schuylerviile; 6 


Kingston ; c West Point? 


5. In the Revolutionary war who 
were a the Hessians; 6 the tories? 
6. a What State was bought from 


Spain? & What State was first admitted 
from territory bought from France ? 
¢ What was the first State admitted on 
the Pacific coast ? 

7. a Name the States in which each 
of the following uprisings have oc- 
curred: Shay’s Rebellion; the Whis- 
key Rebellion. 6 Selecting one of the 
above events state the cause and result 
of the disturbance. 

8. a In what part of the Civil War, 
at the opening, middle, or close, was 
the famous ‘‘march to the sea’’ made ? 
6 Who commanded the United States 
army in that expedition ? 

g. a What battle of the Civil War 
marks the most northerly point reached 
6 Who com- 
army in this 


by the Southern army ? 
manded the Southern 
battle ? 

10. Classify under the heads of a 
orators, 5 novelists, c poets, the fol- 
lowing Americans: John G. Whittier, 
Wendell Haw- 


thorne, Edgar Allen Poe, J. Fennimore 
e ’ 


Phillips, Nathaniel 


Cooper. ° 
ANSWERS. 


1. a Spain; the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 6 England; the northern At- 
lantic coast. c France; the valley of 
the val- 
ley of the great lakes and that of the 


the St. Lawrence. d France; 


Mississippi. 


2. a NewHamsphire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 6 Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 


3. @ Spain. 


d@ England. 


6 England. c¢ France. 

4. ait was the scene of Burgoyne’s 
surrender. 6 The State Legislature met 
there; it was burned by the British. 
¢ Its attempted betrayal by Arnold. 

5- @ Soldiers from Germany hired by 
the English. 6 Residents of the thir- 
teen States who favored or fought for 
the English. 

6. @ Florida. 6 Louisiana. c¢ Cali- 
fornia. 

7. The former in Massachusetts, the 
latter in Pennsylvania. 6 Answers will 
differ. 

8. Toward the close. 6 General Sher- 
man 

9g. Gettysburg. 6 General Lee 

10. @ Phillips. 6 Hawthorne, Cooper. 
c Whittier, Poe. 





ae 
ad 


ARITHMETIC, 


Each of the following questions has Io 


credl 


ts assigned to it. 


I. Define a cancellation; 6 exact 


divisor 
> 1 
2 v Reduce LS to the form of a deci- 
Pr } ) 


62 of §} ofa number is what per 


cent. of that number? 

3. a95 15 of 3? ?) 

X 75 13 163 (?) (Solve by 

cancellation). 

4 a@aFind the prime factors of 7,462. 

Find an exact divisor of }2, 

The premium on a policy of insurance 
it s $27.37. Find the amount of 
the Ol1Ccy 


5. Find the interest on $196, for 9 mo. 

1 at 34% per annum. 

The bank discount on a note dis- 

counted 2 mo. 12 da. before it was due, 
per annum, was $2.34. Find the 

e of the note. 

‘. The base and hypotenuse of a 

right-angled triangle are respectively 

7-6 inches and 9.5 inches. Find the 

perpendicular. 

g. How many tons of water will fill a 
tank 11 ft.8 in. by 3 ft 6 in. by 2 ft. 3 
in., if the weight of a cubic foot of 
water is 1,000 ounces? 

10. Required the ratio of 3 rd. to 1\ 
mi. 


ANSWERS. 

I. Cancellation is the process of re. 
jecting equal factors from numbers sus. 
taining the relation of dividend and 
divisor. 6 An exact divisor of a number 
is any divisor that will give a whole 
number for a quotient. 

2. @ .09375. 67%%. 3. 

4. @2,7, 13, and 41. 
differ. Ex. x. 5. 


a 113. bys, 
6 Answers will 
$5.16. 
7. $195. 8. 5.7 inches. 9. 2328T 


$3,650. 6. 


1 
10. 4 }z- 


CIVIL GOVER* MENT. 





Each of the following questions has 
Io credits assigned to it. 

1. Show that the town government 
is in the nature of a democracy, while 
that of the county is representative. 

2. Illustrate the difference between 
real and personal property tax 

3. Name the several courts in the 
system of courts for this State. 

4. State one duty of thecounty judge. 

5. United States Senators are re- 
quired to have been citizens of the 
United States nine years prior to their 
Why? 

6. State whether by election by the 


election. 


people, orby appointment by the Gov- 
ernor, the following respectively obtain 
their office: a Secretary of State; 6 Su- 
perintendent of Public Works; c Comp- 
troller; d Superintendent of Insurance; 
e Attorney-General. 

7. From what source does the State 
Legislature derive its authority to enact 
laws? 

8. At a Republican 
presenting his vote was challenged and 
asked 
“Did you vote the Republican ticket at 


caucus a man 


the following questions him: 


the last general election?’ ‘Do you 
intend to support the candidates of the 
Republican party at the coming elec- 
tion?’? Why was this atest of his right 
to vote at the caucus? 

g. According to the United States 
Constitution, no States shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance, or confederation. 
Why. 

10. By what authority area counties 
formed; 6 towns? 

ANSWERS. 

1. The town laws and the town taxes 
are voted upon by the qualified voters at 
a general town meeting, while in the 
county the representatives of the peo- 
ple as a board of supervisors enact laws 
for and vote taxes upon the county. 
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2, Auswers will differ. 

3. Police, Justice's, County, Surro- 
gate’s, Supreme, Court of Appeals. 

; 4. Answers will differ. 

5. Since they with the President 
make treaties, they should have been 
citizens sufficiently long to have re- 
moved from their minds any prejudice 
in favor of their native land. 

6. aByelection. 6 By appointment. 
cBy election. @ By appointment. e By 
election. 

7. From the State Constitution. 

8. Because a caucus is an assembly 
of the voters of any one party, and to 
have a right to vote at the caucus in 
question, the man must be affiliated 
with the party calling the caucus. 

g. In order that one State may not by 
treaty, alliance, or confederation gain 
advantage for itself to the possible dis- 
advantage of the other states. 

10. a By an act of the Legislature. b 
By an act of the Board of Supervisors. 
— -—--—oPse- 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Of the following questions candidates 
will answer only eight, to each of which 
twelve one-half credits will be given. 

1. Mention an incident that has re- 
cently brought the ‘“‘Monroe Doctrine”’ 
into prominence. 

What 


Cleveland’s cabinet recently resigned? 


2. 2 member of President 
6 Who was chosen to fill the vacancy? 

3. What eminent German statesman’s 
birthday was recently celebrated? 

4. What public position is held by 
Hamilton Fish? 

5. a What disaster recently befell the 
warship Reina Regenta? 6 To what 
nation did it belong? 

6. Name one important measure af- 
fecting New York city that has been 
before the legislature during the past 
month? 

7. At what place will the National 
Educational Association be held in July 
next? 

8. Congress has passed an enabling 
act admitting a territory to statehood. 
Name the territory. 

9. What 
cently fired upon? 


American vessel’ was re- 
6 To what country 
did the aggressive vessel belong? 

10. What misfortune recently hap- 
pened to Li Hung Chang, the peace 
envoy sent by China to Japan? 

11. State briefly the cause of the riot 
that recently took place in New Orleans. 








ANSWERS. 

1. The Nicaraguan and Venezuelan 
affairs. 

2. a Hon. Wilson S. Bissell. 
Wm. L. Wilson. 

3. Prince Bismarck’s. 4. 
of the Assembly. 


6 Hon. 
Speaker 


5. alt was sunk inthe Mediterranean 
Sea with about four hundred people on 
board. 6 Spain. 


6. Bi-par.isan Police Police 
Justice’s Bill. 


7. Denver; 


Bill, 


Colo. 8. 
Alianca; 6 Spain. 


Utah. 9. @ 


10. He was shot by a Japanese. 

11. Labor difficulties aggravated by 
the substitution of negro laborers for 
whites in loading vessels. 





THRILLING STORY CF HEROISM. 


K te account of how aGerman sailor 


rescued another in and 


found the man he had saved to be his 


peril, 
own brother, whom he had thought 


drowned years before, comes form 


Schleswig, Holstein. A cable dispatch 
to the New York Suz tells the story: 
One stormy morning during that 
stormy first week iu February, a fishing 
village was awakened by a gun-shot off 
the coast. Hastening to th: beach, the 
people saw a ship wrecked ona reef a 
mile away. The crew where in the rig- 


ging. A lifeboat out, but 
Harro, the leader of the crew, was ab- 


sent. 


was run 


Eight men, however, rowed out to the 
wreck. The crew were got into the 
lifeboat, with the exception of one who 
He was 
half frozen, and as the storm was increas- 
ing and the lifeboat, overloaded as it 
was, decided that he could not be taken 
off. When the lifeboat returned to the 


was lashed high up on a mast. 


shore Harro had arrived. He asked 
whether every one had been saved, and 
was told that one remained. 

“T will fetch him,’’ said Harro, ‘‘will 
you go with me? ”’ 

The men refused, saying that it was 
impossible. 

“Then I will go alone,’”’ and sprang 
into the lifeboat. At this moment his 
mother came running down and begged 
him not to venture out, reminding him 
that both his father and his brother Uwe 
had been drowned. Uwe was his young- 
est brother, and as he had not been 
heard from for years he was supposed 
to be dead. 

“For love of me,’’ 
begged, ‘‘don’t go.’’ 

“But the man on the mast!” ex- 
claimed Harro. 


Harro’s mother 


‘‘Are you sure he has 
no mother to mourn his death? ”’ 
Harro’s mother said no more, and her 
son and four other men set out for the 
wreck, which was now quite under 
The waves were so furious that 
it was difficult to approach. At last the 
lifeboat reached it, and Harro climbed 
the mast and fetched the half-frozen 


man down. 


water. 


He was laid in the bottom 
of the lifeboat, and Harro bent over him 
and remained so until the boat was so 
near shore that his voice could be heard. 
Then he waved his cap and shouted: 

‘Tell my mother we have saved Uwe!”’ 

——@$ 

THE United States School Furniture 
Co., of Chicago, is doing an immense 
business, not only in supplying desks 
and seats, but every thing needed in 
schools. They report a large and grow- 
ing trade in flags. We hope every 
school in the country will soon be the 
owner of a flag. 





BLESSED is the man who trieth not 
for the school in his own district, nor 
standeth in the way of the boy or girl 
fresh 


from the six weeks’ stuffing 
school, nor sitteth down in the soft 


nest prepared for the trustee’s daughter. 


—Ex. 





5 a 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh 
that contain [lercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable physi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is ten fold 
to the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, mauufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, 
and is taken internally, acting upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall's Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimonials free. 
Re Sold by Druggists, price 75c per bottle. 
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WHo are the Judges of the U. S. 
Supreme Court? W. G. B. 


Answer.—Melville W. Fuller, Chief 
Justice, of Illinois; Stephen J. Field, of 
California; John M. Harlan, Kentucky; 
Horace Gray, Massachusetts; David J. 
Brewer, Henry B. 
Michigan; George Shiras, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania; Howell E. Jackson, Tennessee; 
Edward D. White, Louisiana. 


Kansas; Brown, 





OUGHT a schoolroom floor and win- 
dows to be washed more than once a 
year? That is allthat my room is ever 
washed. 

COUNTRY TEACHER. 


Answer.—A schoolroom should have 
the floor and windows washed as often 
as the ordinary family home has its 
bare floors and windows washed. There 
is no reason why the schoolroom floors 
and windows should not be kept as 
neat and clean as any house in the 
neighborhood. As a 
about all you can hope for is a washing 
four times a year, or possibly once a 


matter of fact, 


month. 
oldest universities in 
and when founded? 
ee A 
Answer.—Harvard College, now Har- 
vard University, was the earliest insti- 
tution of learning in the United States, 
and on the continent of North America. 
In 1631 the English colonists began a 
plantation three miles from the mouth 
of the Charles river, and called it ‘“New 
Towne.’’ In 1636 the Colony 
agreed to give £400 ‘‘towards a Schoole 
or Colledge,’’ £200 to be paid in 1637, 
and £200 when the building was com- 
pleted. In November, 1637, ‘‘the col- 
ledge,”’ 
the name of the colony being changed 
from In March, 1638, 
it was founded and ordered to be named 
“Harvard College,’’? on account of a 
legacy left, of £800, by Rev. John Har- 
vard, who also left, by will, his library 





WHAT are the 
the United States, 


court 


was ordered to be at Cambridge, 


‘“New-Towne.”’ 


of 300 volumes to the new institution. 
The ‘‘college’’ charter of 1650 declared 


the object to be ‘“‘the education of the 
English and Indian youth of this coun- 
try in knowledge and godlynes.”’ 


COME WHERE THE WILD 
FLOWERS BLOOM. 


Words by C. A. SPONSLER. 
With expression. 


Musie by H. GIPE, 
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1. Come where the wild flowers = 
2. Comewhere the wild flowers bloom, 


Come ad the winds are 
Down by the si- lent, 
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white, Kissed by dewsfromheav’nabove, | Warmed to life, by 

( rest, And its rays no lon-ger lend W hen twinkling stars glow 
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H. SHELLEY. 


Taken from Fountain Song Book No. 1, by permission of A. FLANAGAN, 
Publisher, Cateage, Ill, 


The first brick the 


grounds had rooms for twenty of the 
aborigines, and was called ‘‘the Indian 
college.”’ 
the 


building on 


In this building was printed 
Apostle Eliot’s translation of the 
Bible into the language of the natives, 
primers, grammars, tracts, etc. Several 
young Indians were members of the 








college, but only one ever graduated. 
This college and university has always 
been supported and endowed by the 
benefactions of its friends. Its invested 
funds are about four million dollars. 
The number of its 


alumni, in all de- 


partments, is probably more than 15,000. 
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Come where the wild flowers bloom, Come where the 


Come, come, come wherethe wild flowers bloom, Come, come, 
a 


(iticura 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 









~ Cuticura Soap, 
and a single 
application of 
Cuticura, the 
great skin cure, 
afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, 

and point to a speedy eure 
in every form of torturing, disfig- 
uring skin humors. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: ge Wr 
London. "POTTER Dave & Cuz. Corp., Boston, U SAL 
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The second in the United and 


was William and Mary’s in Virginia, in 


college removed to New Haven in 1716. 
Its first rector (now called president) 
1693. In 1700 Rutgers College wases- was Rev. Abraham Pierson, who served 
tablished at Brunswick, N. J. 


The fourth college was Yale, now at 


from 1701 to 1707. 





New Haven, Conn., in 1700, as the col- 


legiate school of the colony of Connec- W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1825 Washington 


Meet: ‘Dia diane en oe tA Ave., (cor. 13th St.) Bridge work. $6.00 
wt. Its charter was granted -  - tooth ; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
and was renewed and made more liberal filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 


in 1745. 


It was organized at Saybrook Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9to3. °* 





A BOY’S BELIEF. 
It isn’t mach fun a-living 
If grandpa says what’s true, 
That this is the jolliest time o’ life 
That /’m a passing through. 
I’m afraid he can’t remember, 
It’s been so awful long, 
I’m sure if he cou/d recollect 
He’d know that he was wrong. 


Did ke ever have, I wonder, 
A sister just like mine, 
Who'd take his skates, or break his kite, 
Or tangle up his twine ? 
Did he ever chop the kindling, 
Or fetch in coal and wood, 
Or offer to turn the wringer? 
If he did, he was awful good. 


In summer, it’s ‘‘weed the garden ;’’ 
In winter it’s ‘‘shovel the snow,”’ 
For there isn’t a single season 
But has its work, you know. 
And then, when a fellow’s tired, 
And hopes he may just sit still, 
It’s ‘‘bring me a pail of water, son, 
From the spring at the foot of the hill.’’ 


How can grandpa remember 
A fellow’s grief or joy? 
*Tween you and me, I don’t believe 
He ever was a boy. 
Zs this the jolliest time o’ life? 
Believe it I never can ; 
Nor that its as nice to be a boy 
As a really grown-up man. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
Sr 
SUMMER LATIN SCHOOL 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
maintains a nine weeks Summer Latin 
School, beginning June 24, for the 
benefit ‘of students preparing for college, 
and for teachers who may wish to acquire 
Latin during vacation. 
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MOTHER GOOSE AND NUMBERS. 

IF the old woman who lived in a shoe 
had twelve children, and five fell out 
of the shoe, how many had she left? 

If little Jack Horner had five Christ- 
mas pies, and ate three, how many 
were left? 

If there were four and twenty black- 
birds baked in a pie, and eleven were 
eaten, how many were left? 

If Little Po-Peep had eleven sheep 
and lost six, how many did she bring 
home? 

If it is eleven miles to Branbury Cross, 
how many miles there and back? 

If the mouse ran up the clock once 
every hour, how many times did she 
run upina day? 

Mistress Mary quite contrary has in 
6 cockle 
How many 


her garden 4 silver bells, 
shells, and 3 columbines. 
has she in all? 

If each of the three little kittens lost 
all its mittens, how many mittens were 
lost? 

If old King Cole called for fiddlers 
three, and then called for as many 
more, how many did he call for? 

If the Black Hen laysan egg every 
day, how many will she lay in a fort- 
night? 

If one pie cost a penny how many 
could Simple Simon buy for a dime? 

If old Dame Trot had thirteen eggs in 
her basket and broke six, how many 
were left? 

If Jack went up the hill eight times 
and Jill seven times, how many times 
did both go up? 

If it takes three pecks of barley meal 
to make a bag pudding, how many pecks 
will it take to make three puddings? 

If Johnny Jump-up earns a penny a 
day how much money will he earn in 
a week? 

If there are six sheep in the meadow 
and five cows inthe corn how many 
animals altogether? 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the 
cobbler to buy shoes for her dog. 
many shoes did she buy? 


How 


If pussy fell in the well twice every 
day how many times did she fall in in 
a week? 

If Jack Dandy paid seven cents for 
plum cake and eleven for sugar candy, 
how much did he spend? 

If little Tom Tucker sang for his sup- 
per every night how many times did he 
sing in a week? 

If one black sheep has three bags of 
wool, how many bags will three black 
sheep have? —7he Primary School. 

rr ee 

Practice Work in Multiplication 

WE may call it practice-work, we 
may call it drill, or we may call it re- 
view. But by whatever name we desig- 
nate it, the fact remains that it is the 
necessary repetition which is an in- 
exorable law of retention in memory. 
The pupil sees that six sevens of any- 
thing are forty-two; he understands it 
perfectly; yet if he does not repeat it 
several times to-day and to-morrow, and 
the day after that, and the day after 
that, itslips from his mind. There are 
few things more trying to a teacher in 
the upper grades than tofind that pupils 
fail to master difficult problems, merely 
because they cannot multiply correctly. 
They feel that they have a just griev- 
ance if they must drill the class on mul- 
tipli 


ition tables. It is unfortunately 


true that if the habit of guessing at pro- 
ducts is formed it is more difficult to im- 


press the correct resuit upon the mind 


than it would have been at first. So it 
devolves upon those teachers who first 
present multiplication to endeavor to 


make such an indellible impression that 
if a pupil is asked the product of 6 
times 9, he will answer 54 as promptly 
and unerringly as he would say ‘dog, ’ 
if asked what d, 0, g, spells. 


When 





the table has been developed 
by the class, nothing remains but to 
give them plenty of wzse practice, se 


that they 





may rapidly give results con- 





secutively in tables or promiscuously. 
There is wisdom in varying the form in 
which the work is presented. Among 
the many devices for giving variety, is 
one which may be called ‘‘filling boxes’’ 
or squares. As it may not be familiar to 
some whose classes are ‘‘practicing”’’ 
multiplication, we will give it, 

Suppose your class is learning the 
fours. 


table 


You may say, ‘‘We will try our 


$a new way to-day. Copy this: 





The point of every TA- 
DELLA pen is ground by 
hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured 
cannot be matched by the 
ordinary machine Stamp- 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples 20 
styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





We will call the little squares boxes 
and try to fill them with numbers. Let 
us take a number on the left hand side 
for the multiplier. We will multiply 
the numbers at the top. 

We will place the products in the row 
of boxes even with the multiplier ; each 
product being in the box directly under 
its multiplicand. This time we will 
multiply by 4. Who knows where to 
put the product of 4x1? of 4x2? etc. 

When 4xg is reached one row will be 
filled, and looks like this 
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Now multiply all the numbers at the 


top by 3. Now by 2. Then the boxes 


look like this: 








Next tell the pupils to fill only the 
boxes in which a cross is placed. 


This is the way it looks on the black- 


board : 
| 1 2 % 4 i) 6 7 8 9 
| 
}—| — —_—_—S ————— — — — — 
| 
| ] x x x x 
| 
| ° 
25x x x x x 
3 x x x x 
4 qx x x x x 





This is the way, when completed, it 


looks on the pupils’ s!ates: 


l 2 , 4 5 ( 7 8 9 
al is] [al fel | 
ale) fel lw om {we 
s/ j6| jw] |m! ml 

4 |, | | la 


The advantage of such devices is that 
it relieves the wearisome sameness in 
The de- 
vice may easily be worn threadbare, but 
if used at intervals, the children will 


unvarying long lines of tables. 


show a live interest in finding what 
numbers belong in those little boxes.— 
Indiana School Journal. 





THINKING EXERCISES FOR SMALL 
FOLKS. 

1. When a number of sheep are seen 
together the collection is called a flock, 
a number of cows, a drove, etc. Give 
the term applied to a_ collection of 
ships; of girls; of wolves; of thieves; 
of angels; of porpoises; of buffaloes; of 
partridges; of beauties; of ruffians; of 
rubbish; of oxen; of whales; of wor- 
shipers; of engineers; of rubbers; of 
people; of pigs; of geese; of 
mers. 


swim- 


2. The meat of sheep is called mutton. 


Give the name of the meat of cows; of 
pigs; of squirrels; of ducks; of deer; of 
horses. 

3. Give two other names for panta- 
loons; for rooster; for water; another 


word for cows; for church; for boy; 
for girl; for whiskey; for son; for moon; 
for second crop (of hay;) for drunk. 
Do these words mean exactly the same, 
if not explain the difference. 

What are the people called who live 
on the opposite side of the globe? The 
point overhead is called the zenith? 
What is that under foot, or opposite the 
zenith? Repeat the alphabet backward. 
Repeat the Lord’s prayer exactly as its 
given in the Bible. Write from memory 
the figures, which are found on the face 
of a watch. You have seen them a 
hundred times and yet you cannot give 
them. You have not looked sharply 
enough. 

We will publish the name of any 
reader, who can answer all of these at 
first sight, and report to us. 


—Selected. 





WHAT ARE OUR CHILDREN SAY- 
ING? 

PRIMARY Sunday-school teacher 

was telling her class of a little 

girl who always thought that “Jesus 

loves even me,’’ was ‘Jesus loves Eve 

and me,’’ and she called jit ‘‘Adam’s 
Song.”’ 

A washermoman’s little girl used in- 

“We 


bringing in the 


nocently to sing, shall come 


rejoicing sheets”’ 
(sheaves). 

Some of my own pupils in a negro 
school in the South, sang, ‘‘Keep Susy 
right,’ instead of ‘‘Keep to the right.” 

A little fellow went singing about the 
house a song learned at school: 

“Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us bobative and strong.” 
Being asked to listen more carefully for 
the words, he came home elated, satis- 
fied that now he had it right. The new 
version was: 


Makes us go-active and strong.” 


Weeks later, the mother learned that 


the words intended were: 

“Makes us grow active and strong.” 
“‘Go-actiy 2’’ was not so bad, but what 
sort of an ideacould a child have of 


work which made him bobative? ”’ 

When the children were rehearsing the 
Columbus Day songs, one boy sang, ‘‘O 
Columbus the Germany ocean, while, 
at his side, another sang of ‘‘the germ 
in the ocean.”’ 

A little neighbor of mine was wont 
“Go view the land, sweep 
through the land,’ for ‘“‘O Beulah land, 
sweet Beulah land!”’ 


to sing 


Children were asked to name some 
song which they would like to sing, and 
a little German girl raised her hand and 
asked for the ‘‘Bologna song.’’ The 
teacher, not having the remotest idea 
what the child meant,asked if she could 
remember other words in the hymn. 
“Ves: there was ‘dangerous’—I remem- 
ber that.’’ With these small findings, 
the desired hymn was discovered to be 
one in which occur the words, ‘‘Though 
thy pathway be lonely and dangerous 
too.”’ 

A friend has told me that as a child 
she recited “the sea andall the tinni- 
mies.’’ She wondered but never dared 
ask, what the ‘‘tinnimies,’’ were and 
only in later years learned about ‘‘the 
sea and all that in them is.’’ 

“On these two hang all the law and 
the prophets’’ was very puzzling to a 
childish mind which could never quite 
grasp the peculiar gymnastic feat 
whereby the ‘law and the prophets’’ 
were suspended on ‘“‘these two.”’ 

— Selected. 
ror or 


Home’s not merely four square walls, 


Though hung with pictures nicely 


gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath 
builded. 


Home! go watch the faithful dove 
Sailing ’neath the heavens above us. 
Home is where there’s one to love 


Home is where there’s one to love us. 


Money for Everyone! 


I can’t understand why people complain of 
hard times, when any woman or man can make 
from $5 to $10 a day easily. All have heard of 
the wonderful success of the Climax Dish 
Washer ; yet we are apt to think we can’t make 
money selling It; but anyone can make money, 
because every family wants one. I made 
$478.36 in the last three mouths, after paying 
allexpenses and attending to my regular busi- 
ness besides. You don’t have to canvass; as 
soon as people know you have it for sale they 
send fora Dish Washer. Address the Climax 
Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio, for particulars. Go 
to work at once, and you \ ill very soon have 
a full pocket book and a light heart. I think 
ita duty to inform each other of such oppor- 
tunities, and I alsothinkit a duty to improve 
them while we may. Try it at once, and pub- 
lish your experience so others may be benefitted 
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Intermediate. 





LESSONS ON ANIMALS. 





OUTLINE. 

I. Asa Whole.—Size, color, covering, 
habits, home, use. 

Il. Parts—Name, movement, use and 
adaptation to use. 

Observe; record by words and draw- 
ings; describe orally and in writing ; 
compare with other insects previously 


studied. 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 


A common insect, found everywhere 
in the grass; green, yellow, or brown; 
having a tube-like body from one to 
two inches long (according to specimen 
seen). This body is in three parts: 

HeEaAD.—The head is long and narrow, 
moves very easily. There are two large 
compound eyes on the sides of the head. 
Use microscope, if possible). A pair of 
jointed feelers is attached to the head. 
There are two pairs of mouth-parts. 

THORAX.—The thorax is in three 
bands ; it seems almost flat above and 
below. Two pairs of wings are attached 
to the thorax. The outer pair are long, 
narrow and stiff, covering the inner; 
the inner wings are thin and delicate, 
and folded like a fan. 
different colors. 


These are of 


Some have a bright orange band at 
the edge. These inner wings are used 
in flying. There are three pairs of legs, 
one pair attached to each segment. The 
hind legs are long, pointed, stiff, and 
used for jumping. 

ABDOMEN.—The abdomen is long and 
In the 
sides of the segments or rings are open- 
ings showing the ends of the breathing- 
tubes. 


slender, made of segments. 


Hasits.—Grasshoppers feed upon the 
grass and leaves where they are found. 
They depcsit their eggs in the ground 
or on twigs. The young have not full 
grown wings. 

Why do children say: 


Grasshopper, grasshopper, grasshopper gray, 
Give me some molasses and I’1l let you stay? 


—Sarah L. Arnold in Waymarks for 
Teachers. 


7 eee 
LANGUAGE LESSON ON PREPOSI- 
TIONS. 


You may read these sentences: The 
pudding is in the pot. 
ghe pot. 


The cover is on 
The stove is under the spot. 


The steam is above the pot. The fire is 
beneath the pot. The pipe is behind the 
pot. The chair is before the pot. The 
kettle is beside the pot. 

Which are the most important words 
in these sentences? You think pudding 
and pot are important, but not the other 
words? How about in?—not important? 
What word shall 
I erase from the second sentence?-—the 


Then I will erase it. 


third?—etc. (Erase all the prepositions). 
Now we will read the sentences without 
those unimportant words. The pudding 
isthe pot. The cover is the pot, etc., 


etc., etc. 


What?—they won’t do without the 
little words?—then I will put them back. 
Tell (Write the 
prepositions as the pupils recall them 
in another part of the board). Now tell 
me about this little word 7,—it is so 
very little—it doesn’t matter which sen- 
tence I put it in, does it? No? Then I 
will put it here in the fifth sentence» 
(etc., etc., etc.) % 


me what they were. 


Now read the sen 
tences: 

The pudding is under the pot. 
cover is beneath the pot. 


above the pot. 


The 
The stove is 
The steam is behind the 
pot. The fire is in the pot. 
before the pot. 


The pipe is 
The chair is beside the 
pot. The kettle is overthe pot. What? 
—that won’t do either? You are very 
Must the little words 
Then help 
me untangle this dreadful piece of con- 
Where should the 
be?—and the cover? etc., 
Selected. 


hard to please. 
be put in the right places? 
fusion. pudding 


etc., etc.— 





Exercises in Pronunciation. 


1. Plagiary (2). 6. Plaque (8). 
2. Plague. 7. Plaster. 

3. Plaid. 8. Plastic. (2). 
4. Plait. 9. Plateau. 

5. Planchette (2). 10. Platina (2). 
1. Platinum (2). 6. Pleiad. 

2. Platitude. 7. Pleiades. 
3. Plausive. 8. Plenary. 
4. Playful. 9. Plenipotentiary 
5. Plebeian. 10. Plenitude. 
1. Plentiful. 6. Pneumatic. 
2. Plethora. 7. Poem. 

3. Plethoric (2). 8. Poignancy. 
4. Plume. 9. Polaris. 

5. Pluto. 10. Polemist. 


A k 
For Brain-Workers the Weak 


and Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of 


the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





1. Politic. 6. Polynesia. 
2. Polka. 7. Pomade. 

3. Polonaise. 8. Pompei. 

4. Polygamist. 9. Pompeia. 

5. Polygenous. 10. Pompeii (2). 
1. Poniard. 6. Portent. 

2. Porcelain (2). 7. Portentious. 
3. Porpoise. 8. Portfolio (2). 
4. Porridge. 9. Porttere (2). 
5. Portemonnate. 10. Portrait. 


How to Get a Tokology Free. 


The American Fournal of Education 
has for some time been advertising and 
recommending Tokology as a book for 
every woman, but in these times of 
financial depression the complaint comes 
from many who desire the book and 
its value, that $2.75 is too much to pay 
for it. 

We are authorized to tell you that, 
although the price of the book is not 
reduced and cannot be from the fact 
that the sale of the work is largely 
through agents, still if you write to 
AuiceE B. StockHam & Co.,, Chicago, 
you will learn how to get a Tokology 
free. Send a postal card only. 





WANTED—Teachers and students who desire 

to add substantially to their incomes dut- 
ing the summer vacation to write us. 
$3 to $7 a day. Pay every week. 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wages, 
Central 
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educational thought and the most approved methods of instruction. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD NOT TO KNOW THEM. 





They ae exponent: of the ripest 
wisdom, scholarship and experience 
of eminent and successful educators. 
38 They embody the most progressive 
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THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


. - » « We instance a few of the many that have been tested and accepted..... 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING—SPELLING—NUMBER—BNGLISH. 
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©’ THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, BOTH SLANTING AND VERTICAL COPIES. THE 2 
S WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE SERIES OF GROGRAPHICAL READERS—C2ild Life Series. oe 
soe THE HEALTH SERIES OF SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES.—ELEMENTS OF CIYIL 
es GOVERNMENT—wth State Editions. 
BS .... SEND FOR OUR INTRODUCTORY PRICE LIST..... 
Sao8 An Educational Catalogue for 1895, giving full description of all our publications, mailed free. pack 
Fah) THE NEw EpvucaTION for June, 1895, will be furnished free to educators. 
soe SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, oNeW YORK, — 
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OUTLINES FOR COMPOSITION. 


In the following outlines we aim 
only to indicate what may be and 
should be required of pupils in 
grammar and advanced grades in 
writing upon subjects of the classes 
named: 


Size. 

(6) Where found. 
(c) Use. 
Parts. 
Habits. 


1. Animals. (1. Name. 


/2. Description. 


a) Location. 

5) Products. 

c) People. 

History. 

e) Places of interest. 
J) Special mention. 


2, A Country. 


Raw material. 
j (6) Description and where 
trac found. 
Manufacture. 4 () Kinds. 
: Process of Manufacture, 
Where manufactured. 





L(/) Uses. 

((@) Name. 

1. Root. 

| | 2. Stem. 

> (6) Parts. < 3. Leaf 
4. Plant. 4 ) 4. Flower. 
(5. Fruit. 
(c) Use. 
{ (d) Where found. 


(1. Tim? 

(2. Place. 

} 1, Nationality. 
(5) Parents. 32: Circumstan- 


ces. 
< (c) Childhood. 

(zd) Education. 

(e) Traits of character. 
(/) Events of life. 

| (¢) Influence upon associates 
and the world. 

{&) Time. 
4 


{ (a) Birth. 


5. A Person. 





(5) Place. 

(c) Character. 

(di Extent of destructiveness 
(e) Incidents. 

( (a) Placeand time of starting 
| (2) Objects of trip. 

| (c) Mode of travel. 
(1. Country. 

| (d) Route. ¢ 2 Cities. 


6. Storm. 


7. A Journey.4 | 3. Places of in- 


j 
‘ terest. De- 
| scribe each. 
| 1. Manners. 

(e) People. 32. Customs. 

H 3. Condition. 
(f/) Incidents. 





For the Institute Reading Class. 

THE following sentence is nota sense- 
less jingle or repetition. It is perfectly 
logical in structure, and one who has 
learned to read thoughtfully can read it 
so as to convey a clear and precise 
meaning : 

‘“‘How niuch pleasanter it is to sit in 
a cab and think how much pleasanter 
it is to sit in a cab than it is to be walk- 
ing, than it is to be walking, and think 
how much pleasanter it is to sit in a 
cab than it is to be walking.”’ 


STUDY GERMAN 


With GERMANIA, a magazine for the study of 
the German Language and Literature. Highly 
recommended by eminent professors and the press 
as “the best effort yet made to assist students 
of German and to interest them in their pur- 
suit.”” Special rate to teachers andschools. $1.00 
per year, Singie copies, 1) cents. Address 
GERMANIA PUBLISHING CO., 
234-36 Congress St., BOSTON. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
211 WABASH AVE,, CBICAGO, 
Teachers wanted for good positions, 


New circulars free, 
is valuable 1n proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells THAT is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


momna teens anaes RECOMMENDS 
aprtf Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
DENVER.—July 5th to 12th. 
The Union Pacific System, the World’s 
Pictorial Route is the short line to Den- 
ver, only one night en route from St. 
Louis. Leaves St. Louis at 9 A. M., 
arriving in Denver 2 P. M, following 
day. Leaves Kansas City 9 A. M., 
arriving in Denver 4 A. M. following 
morning. One fare, plus $2.00 rate for 
teachers and their friends for the round 
trip. Tickets for sale July 4th, 5th 
and 6th. For reservations in Pullman 
Sleepers, illustrated Pamphlets descrip- 
tive of Colorado and leading western 
points, address J. F. Aglar, General 
Agent, St. Louis, or ask your nearest 
ticket agents for tickets via this route. 
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HERBART AND HEKBARTIANS, by Dr. 
Charles De Garmo, president of Swarth- 
more College, and edited by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, is a clear, concise, com- 
prehensive and systematic exposition 
of the Herbartian theory of education. 
The book is nicely printed and well 
bound, and contains not only the 
theory as expounded by Herbart him- 
self, but gives in detail the development 
of that theory and the additions made 
to it by such distinguished educators 
as Ziller, Rein, Stoy, Lange, Frick and 
the American School of Herbartians. 
Correlation and concentration of studies 
are the leading thoughts presented by 
Dr. De Garmo. Published by Charles 
Scribner & Sons, New York. Price, $r. 


THE Williams & Rogers, (Rochester, 
N. Y.), Mental Arithmetic. Cloth, 200 
pages, price, 50 cents. 

This book is the work of a successful 
teacher of long experience, who has 
given special attention to this subject. 
The method of presenting the funda- 
mental principles is such as to create 
interest and arouse enthusiasm in the 
pupil. The problems are sensible and 
practical, and the analysis are simple 
and logical. The probleins given can 
all be solved without the aid of a pencil. 
It gives us pleasure to commend this 
book, and we hope the time is coming 
when every school, as of old, will have 
its class in mental arithmetic. 
men pages free. 
list price. 


Speci- 
Sample copy at half 





A MANUAL OF PEDAGOGICS. 3y 
Daniel Putnam, A. M., Professor of 
Psychology and Pedagogy in the Mich- 
igan State Normil School. 12mo, cloth, 
330pp. Price, $1.50. Silver, Burdett 
& Company, Publiskers, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

This manuai is designed to serve as a 
text-book for Normal schools, teachers’ 
departments of colleges, for reference 
and study in Teachers’ Institutes, and 
for the private iastruction of those who 
have failed to receive adequate peda 
gogical training. 

It presents, first, a clear idea of what 
education is ; its division into physical, 
intellectual, moral and industrial edu- 


and the 


thorough understanding of the several 


cation ; importance of a 
elements as a preparation for successful 
teaching. 

Especial attention is given to elemen- 
tary instruction; and teachers of the 
lower grades who make a careful study 
of this feature of the MANUuAI, will find 
themselves well grounded in funda- 
nental principles. 

Whether used for study or reference, 
the Manual will prove itself invaluable 


to teachers of all grades. 

THERE are a great many teachers 
who will be much helped in their every- 
Prof. Wm. 
Notes on the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion 


day work by Noetling’s 
because, while it does not ignore 
principles, it comes down to the school- 
work of the teacher: 


room tells her 


what to do and how to do it; and fur- 
nishes the special help which teachers 
of country schools and others not 
having the advantage of skilled super- 
need, 


vision All the subjects of the 


common school curriculum are treated 


in a plain, common sense, practical 


manner. Much space is devoted to the 


study of arithmetic, and many original 
and excellent ideas are presented. It 
is a good book for the teacher to have 
at her side for daily reference. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. 


HI 





IF boys and girls only appreciated 
what a wealth of literature our language 
posseses that has stood the test of time, 
that is elevating and instructive irstead 
of debasing, we are sure they would 
have nothing to do with the weak and 
worthless writings of to-day. 
thrills at the mention of 
Spenser and Sidney. 


their lives were noble. 


How one 
Chaucer, 
Their works and 

It was to incite 
an interest in them that a small volume 
was prepared by Gertrude H. Ely. It 
is written in language that boys and 
girls can understand. Biographies of 
these old authors are given; also brief 
synopsis of their works, and interesting 


+ 


facts about the England of their time. 
This book ought to do much towards 
arousing an interest in ‘‘The Canter. 
bury Tales,’’ the ‘‘Faerie Queen’’ and 
the ‘‘Arcadia.’’ Give the boys and girls 
Put 
it in your school library and thus crowd 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 


good wholesome reading like this. 


out the bad. 


50 cents. 





THE June Avena comes as usual full of 
piquant discussion of and up-to-date 
John Clark Rid. 


path, whose United States History has 


questions of interest. 


been such a popular success, appears as 
the frontispiece of the number, and he 
contributes an interesting article culled 


‘‘An Epoch and a Book,”’ recalling the 


condition in the South and Southwest 
before the war. The editor of the 
magazine, B. O. Flower, describes a 


sojourn in Florida, a paper which is 


copiously illustrated. The author of 


, 


the ‘‘Preston Papers’? contributes an 


interesting article on ‘‘Boston Schools 


and Teachers.”’ 


Two new uumbers of the National 


Geographic Monographs have come to 
No. 3 is by Major Powell on 
“Physiographic Regions of the United 
States,”’ completes the general 


survey introductory to the series No. 4 
is by Israel C. Russell, on ‘‘Present anu 
Extinct Lakes of Nevada,” a study ot 
one of the most interesting regions in 
this country. The value of the series 
becomes more apparant with each suc- 
cessive number, and it can not but work 
a great change in the teaching of Ameri- 
can geography, 


our table. 


which 


THE Chantauqguan is an excellent home 


magazine. In addition to the articles 


designed especially for the C.L.S.C, 
readers, one half its contents each month 
consists of carefully proportioned articles 
popular in conception and treatment, — 
The foremost writers of the times dis- 
cuss in the pages of this magazine his- 
tory and literature;, science and art, 
philosophy and moral retorms, practical 
questions of the day, biography and 
economic questions, Its pages are 
brightened by many illustrations repre- 
senting sceves in and around the noted 
Chautauqua summer school, 


‘The Dominant,” of Philadelphia, de- 
serves the thanks of our citizens for the 
effort it has put forth to secure for our 
country a genuine homespun National 
Anthem, and is to be congratulated upon 
the exceedingly successful termination 
of its labors. We hail the advent of these 
patriotic songs with feelings of pleasure, 
mingled with those of pride, and com- 
mend them to the earnest consideration 
and bespeak for them a warm place in 
the affections of our readers, 
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They Stand the Test. 








in its broadest sense. 


garten and the University. 


every example is from practical life. 
schools and civil service examinations. 
mar and high school courses. 


is required, they conntain a// the work needed. 


just as necessary as the blackboard. 





ments, forest areas, railway lines. 


BOSTON: 


Dole’s The American Citizen 


It is an essential book in every public school. 
normal schools and colleges is evidence of its worth. 


Thomas’s History of the United States 


questions is broad, interesting and impartial, without losing the American spirit. It is an honest, intelligent and well-molded book.” 


Hyde’s Language Lessons and Grammars 


The Heart of Nak Books 


American manhood. 


Plenty of desk work in them. 


three books or two, just as you wish, are the newest books on that subject. 


a timely text-book, calculated to foster just that kind of spirit necessary to build up 
It recognizes that the chief end of education is citizenship 
The fact that it is now used in more than seven hundred schools, academies, 


grows in popularity. Concerning it Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard University, says: 


“The treatment of public 


an application of the laboratory method to the study of 
" language, span the course of study between the Kirder- 
ity. Is it worth while to learn the correct use of such verbs as LIE and LAY, SIT and SET, SHALL and WILL, or the different 
forms of BE, D0, BEGIN, TEACH and LEARN. The ordinary technical grammars do not illustrate the correct use of these words. 
in which Hyde’s Language Lessons and Grammars excel. j 
Virginia. The pupil learns to write English by writing it. 


Walsh’s Arithmetics 


That is a matter 


They have just been adopted in Baltimore and re-adopted for another four years in West 


Are they practical, do 


you ask? Glance over half a dozen pages and you cannot reach any other conclusion, Almost 
y g y 


About one thousand examples from examination questions are added, and they are from colleges, normal 
The Committee of Ten recommended the introduction of these elements of algebra and geometry into gram- 
Walsh’s Arithmetics contain enough of both for all the practical purposes for which these studies are designed. 


Atwood’s Arithmetics 


complete in a two-book series that represents the best efforts of specialist in that subject. They 


: , os xs are a departure from the stereotyped text books. 
reviews are salient features. The work is arranged by grades and each grade is dividea into one hundred and fifty lessons. No ‘‘suplementary work” 


One geographer frequently uses them as a basis for the special maps that from time to time he publishes. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


IN-GNS “MOTI: 


a series of five books for regular and supplementary reading. 


are the best helps in history and geography. W z 
to draw a map, he cau advantageously use outline maps. Use very deli- 
The maps are drawn for the pupil; the pupil ‘‘edits’”’ them. 


An abundance of examples and thorough 


The selections represent 


oa the very best literature extant, and they have been arranged by expert teachers. 
THE SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE READERS, in five books, are intended chiefly as supplementary reading, but they are used asregular readers in many 
number of schools. No.1 is just atrifle narder reading than the ordinary first grade reading-book and so with the succeeding numbers. 
cover a pretty complete curriculum of natural history presented in easy, fluent and graphic style. Every grade is represented in our thirty odd books. 


Redway’s Reproduction of Geographical Forms 


its name implies. it is just an elementary manual on modelling in sand and clay, and map drawing. In teaching geography the moulding-beard is 
j You can reproduce horizontal outlines on the latter, it is true, but nothing but a model will give the pupil an 
idea of the relief forms. Did it ever occur to you that fitting an outline on and about the corners of a box-diagram was not map-drawing. 
system is more difficult and requires a longer time than to project and draw maps the way the cartographer makes them. 


Heath’s Progressive Outline Maps 


cate washes if you wish to color the details; then a good black ink for outlines. 
he inserts just those features that the map is to show; grain-producing regions, coal fields, ocean currents, political statistics, 


The books 


Do not let this title of sesquipedalian words 
frighten you. The subject is not so difficult as 


Such a 
When a pupil has learned 


That is, 


historical develop- 


CHICAGO. 








Mr. W. E. Scort, who has had many 
years experience as an advertising 
agent, has entire charge of our Eastern 
s advertising department, 114 Nassau 
St., New York. 


rr or 
Kind Words for the American Journal 
of Education. 


I will do anything in my power to 
get our teachers to read as good a jour- 
nal as the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION, OscaAR O. STETCH, 

Co, Supt. Jefferson Co., Ill. 


yo THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucA- 


TION is one of the very best and I 
believe it is the most enterprising jour- 
nal published. I do not see a lot of 
“stale stuffing’ in this journal. It is 
freer from this than any paper I get. 

JAMES H. MARTIN, 

Co. Supt. Piatt Co., I11. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpUCA- 
TION is a great help to our teachers. 

J. G. MAROE, 
Supt. Schuyler Co., Ills 





I like the JouRNAL very much. 
our teachers will take and read it. 
J. M. PENNY, 
Com. Schuyler Co., Mo. 


Hope 


Idesire to express our very great ap- 
preciation of this N. E. A. number. The 
cuts are excellent, showing out clearly 
and distinctly upon your paper, and 
the reading matter is most interesting 
I feel assured that the wide-spread cir- 
culation of your journal will aid much 
in bringing a large concourse of people 
from your region to our city in July. 

FRANK W. GOVE, 
Secretary of Ex. Com. 


I THINK the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION in its present form ranks 
among the foremost in the State in 
every particular. 

G. W. HENDRICKS, 
Co. Com., Galena, Mo. 


You publish a splendid paper and it 
will win. People know a good thing 
when they see it. 

J. FAIRBANKS, 
Co. Com., Springfield, Mo. 


ALLow me to congratulate you upon 
the success you have made of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. It 
ought to be read by every teacher in the 
State. F. A. BRANNOCK, 

Bloomfield, Mo. 


I aM highly pleased with the changes 
made in the Journal the past year. 
C. W. BOWEN, 
Ca. Com., Weston, Mo. 
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POZZONI’S “*rowsen™ 
| POWDER 

is a delicate bp hnmgpe powder that will soften ¢ 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but ¢ 
a necessity in this climate. It makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent ¢ 
clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- ¢ 
ally fine complexions. Kefuse all substitutes. ¢ 
Thegeruineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ; 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work ,°!°°., 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and 
women Teachers and students who averaged 
more than $100 a month in canvassing for us 
We want 1000 more this season for the grandes! 
and fastest selling book out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 
by REv. FRANcIS E. CLARK, President of the 
United Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is 
the dest chance to make money ever offered t: 
all who want profitable work. It isthe king of 
all subscription books, and outsells them all 
200 superbengravings. s@-Distance is no hin 
drance, for we pay freight, give credit, premiun 
copies, free outfit and exclusive territory. We 
want to correspond with every teacher who de 
sires to turn his vacation to the most profitabl: 
account. Send for our terms to agents, and 
specimens of the illustrations. Address 

A.D WORTHINGTON & CO.. Hartford, Conn 
aprst. 


Standard Educational Series. 


Introduction Price 








Standard ist Reader 18 cts 
. 2d 30 “* 
3d Sapbsseeeceiwaryees ge 
: Sam: >. cestastackiascnee 45 
RON el eats OMT © 


Pronouncing Speller...... 18 “ 
a Elementary Arithmetic... 42 ‘ 
oe Complete - 60 *§ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon re 
ceipt of introduction prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 5-3. 





UPPLIES 


NEW UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS . . 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
GLOBE... 

NEW WATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
BLACKBOAROS 
: = CRAYONS ERASERS § 

, GOOD AGENTS WANTED 

q 

q 


-B™ RB Bi! 


... A TEAGHER’S MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP ... 





9 








REAR A Ae 


Catalogue upon application 


A of ee 


United States School Furniture Co. 


315°321 WAGASH Ave, S!ONEY 74 FIFTH Ave. 


‘ CHICAGO CHIO NEW YORK $ 


Pe 








W.J. Cord, Dentist, 1824 Washing- 
tod Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, 
$6.00 a tooth ; gold filling, $2.00; al! 
other filling, $1.00. Everything first- 
class. Hours, 8 to 6, Sundays, 9 to 8. 





THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The Best in the United States. Advantages— 
Many. Facilities—The best. Experience—Long 
Judgment—Excellent. Service—Honest. Satis 
taction—Perfect. Upon the One Point of select 
ing and recommending teachers, the Bureau 
concentrates its entire skill and influence. En 
rollment fee, 75 cents, which includes The Public 
Schools, one year. This is a bi-monthly, 16 page 
educational journal, full of brilliant helps for 
schools. We charge only 4 per cent. of your 
year’s salary if we locate you. Specialists wan- 
ted. Send 2c. stamp for full particulars. Ad 
dress, G, D. FREE, Church Hill, Ky. 







Permanently, rootand branch, in 5 minates, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c, Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 


AIRGREMOVED 





ANTED AT ONCE — Teachers — 

Superintendents, 5 Principals, 2 Coj. 
lege Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, § Art, 
2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergarten, 
4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Math. 
ematics, for full term. Address with 
stamp, COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ Burzay, 
Vanderhilt Building, Nashville, Tenn, 





xercises 





of THE CREAMER SCIENTIFIC SYSTEI OF PENMANSHIP. 





Giving full instruction how to teach Writing and over 500 Different copies and Movement E 








Address, 


CUZ. 


PILLELEL 


THE REVISED EDITION. 


E PADS AND THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


OF 
‘ 
U 


ee, 


THE CREAMER PENMANSHIP CO., Washington, C. H., Ohio. 


ULAR COPY BOOKS, TWO PRACTIC 


Y 
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— CUT IS A SAMPLE COPY FROM BOOK 2, PAGE 10, 


THE ABOVE 
rE IN SIX RE¢ 


vr 


4 
This Manual is worth several times the asking for, and we will gladly mail you one. 
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ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK 
In one hour you can learn 
to accompany on the piano or 
organ by using Clark’s Light- 


ning Chord Method. No teach- 
ernecessary. Should be on every Piano or Or- 
go. A limited number given away to intro- 
duce. The price of this book is $! 90, but if you 
will talk it up and show it to your neighbors, we 
will mail vou one copy free, Send one dime 
for mailing. Address Musical Guide Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Mention this paper. febly. 


' VALUABLE OFFER! 





ee 

rrr wrwS 
E will establish a branch of our News- 
paper Subscription and Advertising 
Agency throughout each state. and 


would like to secure some one to take charge of 
the office in vour vicinity. It will not cenflict 
with school work in the fall, for it is a mail 
order business. You can make $50.00 to $1(0.00 
every month this summer from the advertising, 
and acommiss:on on all subscriptions from \ our 
territory this fall and winter. 


ag Write us for particulars, 


GRUMIAUX’S NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 


General Office, LeRoy, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS wio are 
UNEMPLOYED 


VACATION WORK. 


cansecure a desirable engagement by address- 





or those who 
want profitable 


im ing C. B. BEacu & Co., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


Sa ra 
6 CALIPERS for SCHOOLS COLLEGES, @ 


@ Etc, VERNIER and METRIC SYSTEM. @ 
¢ 








also Spherometers, Micrometers, 
Scales, etc. Send for circulars and 
special prices to schools, 


E. G. SMITH, Columbia, Pa. 
BVOeb0t @ 400088 
time. Post some adver- 


$1.0 
— tising for us (which you 


can carry in your vest pocket) and we 
will allow you $1.00 on the purchase 
price of a . 


Century Fountain Pen, 





For a half-hour of your 





any style. Prices, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$4.00 and $5.00. A good local Agent 
wanted in your school. Write at once. 


CENTURY PEN CO., 
102 Perrin St., WHITEWATER, WIS. 





ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Terre Haute, Ind, A School of Engineering, 
Mechanical, Electrical.Civil Engineering,Chem- 
ical courses, Well endowed. Extensive Shops 
and Foundry. Modernly equipped, Laboratories 
in all departments. Expenses low. Address C. 
L. MEES, President. 








have your 








M-6t 


Acme Cake Beater. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Most-Wonderful Invention of the Period. 
Spoons to Clean. No Tired Back and Arms, 

Nine ladies out of every ten will buy our ACME CAKE BEaT- 
ER if shown and explained tothem, Mixes cake of any kind 
with one operation from ordinary griddle cakes to the finest 
fancy cake IN ONE MINUTE. So simple and practical that peo- 
ple wonder why it was not thought of before. 
can make cake equal to a grown person. To introduce it 
quickly where we have no agent we will send for 50 cents, 
silver—well wrapped--stamps or money order, one Acme Cake 
Beater, with recipes snd full instructions. If you afterwards 
order a dozen beaters you may deduct the 50 cents and you 


Special Offer! —ie 
BEATS A CAKE IN ONE MINUTE. 
No Dishes and 


With it a child 


*SAMPLES FREE. (ee 


Or we will return your 50c. if you get us an agent who will 
order a dozen beaters, Better still, get up a club of 12 neigh- 
bors and friends and send us $5.00 fora dozen Beaters, which 
sell for $12, 
an evening’s work. 
agent 1$intwo hours and a half. 
12 in one evening. One man sells $i2 worth 
particulars sent for stamp. BUTLER MFG. CO., 39S Chicago. 


making a clear profit of $7.00 for a few hours or 
One lady sold 1lin one hour, Another 
Another secureda club of 
every day. Full 





CUSE US 

TOLLING THE 
CELLENCE OF OUR 
CEPTIONALLY 
QUISITE AND 
AILARATING 
HIBITS, BUT WE DON'T 
TORT 

ORBITA .T PRICES, 
HAUSTING OR 
TERMINATING YOUR 
CHEQUER, FOR 








Immense line to select from. 


ROPER WEIGHTS, 
ROPER STYLéS, 
R PER 

RICES 

REVAIL FOR OUR 


COMING AND 
LOOMING 

ICYCLES, 

UILT FOR ONE AND 
UVILT F R TWO, 

UY ONE, 

pr E HAPPY. 





Send two cent stamp for catalogue. 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


COLORADO —= 


Yes; Then let us send 
you views and Concise 
Information as to Moun-=- 
tain Trips and Resorts. 
No charge. 

Address, 
B. L. WINCHELL, 


Denver, Colo. 





Forty-Two Escorted Parties Between 


May 18 & From$155 
July 13 to EUROPE to $650. 
And from 31 Days to 101 Days Duration. 


Mention this paper, state time and money at 
disposal, or trip desired, and programs will be 
sent. INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN 
tickets. : 
H. GAZE & SON, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y- 

201 Washington St., Boston, 
204 S, Clark St., Chicago. 
185 S. Fifth St.. Philadelphia. 





For Dandruff, Baldness, 
WEAK AND FALLING HAIR, 


LIBERTY HAIR TONIC 


is the best remedy in the world. Will cure diseases 
of the scalp. At all druggists and by mail, 50 & $1. 
2113 Summer St., Phila. (Mrs.) M. E. Griffith. 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 

You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German. Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher, 
Terms for membership, $5foreach Language. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (3 Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BuRBEAU, Boston, Mass. 

FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
11-’94-ly 











\WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“‘Unabridged.”’ 








Entirely New. 
Abreastof the Times. 
@ AG 


vand Educator. 





Standard of tke U.S. 
Gov't Printing Office, the 
>| U.S. Supreme Court and 
| of nearly all the School- 
1); books. 

Warmly commended 
by every State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and 
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other Educators almost > 

5 without number. ; 

A College President writes: ‘For ease @ 

» “ with which the eye finds the word sought, : 
$ “for accuracy of definition, for effective q 
. “methods in indicating pronunciation, for = 
: “terse yet comprehensive statements of 4 
“facts, and for practical use as a working 4 

@ ‘dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ ex- & 
$ “cels any other single volume.” ¢ 
sa BH a 

- G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 4 
. Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 3 
- ea Send to the pnbtishers for free pamphlet. 4 
> Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions, ae 
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NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF 


eChiudipnnd( 


. IS NECESSARY 

0 teach the subject if Williams & Rogers’ NEW COM. 
PLETE, NEW INTRODUCTIVE, or FIRST LESSONS IN 
BOOKKEEPING be used. These books are Practically 
self-teaching, and are the most popular and widely usec 
works on the subject. They are high in grade and low in 
price. Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of 
Commercial Text-Books sent free to teachers. Address 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Pusuisnens, = 


"ROCHESTER, N.Y. on CHICAGO, ILL. 
feb5t 








One of the best he!ps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re- 
garding child training, Is 


am KOR ADINE, 


TH | S. A FASCINATING STORY. 


I found it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts are wholesome, 
pre, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 

— High School 

have starteda club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[(Gertrude 
E. Williams, Principal Ng High School. 

> > » 


PREPAID, $1.25 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & GO., 104 Market St.,‘ hicago, Ill. 


DON’T 
MISS 





8 Headache Cured 
FREE 


A Free Sample of Dr, Whitehall’s 


ME-CRIM-INE 
(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
a fect relief, and permanent cure 
. for all forms of HEADACHE and 

NEURALGIA, 
Sent on mention of this paper. 


; Sold by all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. 
a The Dr, Whitehall Med. Co. $. Bend,Ind. 






Oct. 1 Yr. 


OVSGCOSOO 


and all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart's 
Dyspepsia Compound is guaranteed. Cures gg cases out 
ofa wo. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. E. B. WEART & CO. 


MORNING BELLS, ‘stve-” 
Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 
Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.00. 
Specimen pages free. 4 
One sample copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 
Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 
219 Twelfth Street. 











Blaine’s Handy Manual 


oo «6 
Useful Information, 
- AND... 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Contains One Million Facts. 
Sent to any address on receipt 
of 25c . . 
rr. A. WEEKS & CO.,, 
521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















" Teachers Co-operative 
Teachers Wanted! reccnstion tits Woon. 
lawn MeLS WaMteds <veintion- si se 
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It is complete, practical 
faccurate and 


a 2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


a toner a U.8.A 

Best Grade Copper an in 

School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


convenient, 
| Size, 4x2%x5% in.; weight, 











ao 2ounces. It is bound jy 
A leather and indexed. Price, 
43) 50 cts 
| R p TO PERRIN & SMITH, 
A | YOU H : 208 Vine St., 


St. Louis, 


—-_- = 





CABINET SIZE PREFERRED, 
--- DIRECT TO... 


That Plate—— 


means 


GENELLI apo! 






THE BEST oe 
The Leading Photographer of St. BICYCLE eg 
Louis, Mo., and get by return mail Worst 


On the steering- 
head of every Col- 
umbia bicycle of this year’s make 
that name-plate appears. It is 
unique, handsome, and indicates 
much—satisfaction and highest en- 
joyment to the rider. 

No other bicycle has ever equal- 
led a Columbia. No other bicycle 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
greatest bicycle factory in the 
world says so. 


New Price $ 100 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60, 
$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes. 


POPE MFG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

BOSTON, CHICAGO, 

NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 

PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 

An Art Catalogue of these famous 


wheels at any Coluinbia Agency, or will 
be mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 





100 Stamp Photos, 





SIZE OF CUT. 


For $1.00, or 24 Minuette Size—four 
times as large—for the same, $1.00. 





Original returned with copies, Cabinet 
Photos as low as $1.00 per dozen. 


CSrdetel ciedalantolantcher 


923 OLIVE STREFT, 














St. Louis, 


Mo. ' 

... WANT DIRECTORY.... 

HELP WANTED—MALeE: A hundred thousand good healthy 
subjects to ride the Knight Cycles. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE: Every young lady in 
send immediately for a catalogue of the Ladies’ Knight. 


America to 


BARGAINS IN MACHINERY: Hundreds of handsome up-to-date 


Bicycles to be sold to waiting purchasers. 

FOR SALE. The Invincible red wheels, with all its appliances, 
must be sold before the first signs of Spring, or the order cannot be 
filled. All stock now on hand spoken for. 


LOST AND FOUND :%-Inj1895, a Bicycle was found at the 
Knight Cycle Co. which proved the ideal mount of the year. It is very 
valuable, and you need one. Send two cent stamp for catalogue of our 


Knight Errant. 
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= |The it “Columbia Automatic.” 
it | 

j- sc i oe | 
SMES. rcvasnive ey Stronge*Durable. 


BEYOND 


ALL QUESTION. 


THAT HAS BEEN 
PEERLESS IN 


COMFORT AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


Raultlessly Beautiful 


HONESTLY MADE! 
Sehool Supplies. 


TAKEN IN THE 


ART OF BUILDING 


SCHOOL DESKS 


IN THE LAST 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 




















eee tient. | "THe, POOR SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. | a ad GS hic, CO. 


*~ 
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Solid Gomifort _ 
SOLID STERLING 


Easy riding, fast going, true steering, 
no repairing. 





— 
= 
< 
- 


If this is what you want, go to our nearest agent and take a look at 
a Sterling. Get a catalogue, too; it’s worth getting. . 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240 Carroll Ave., (2trm_.___ CHICAGO. 
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_ seleaialieths Sater 
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Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 802 Broadway, New York City. 
Sieg & Walpole, 285 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Johnston & Bryan, 314 Post St., San Francisco. 
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»é TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS. . 


OF WORTH AND ENERGY- 
A continuous experience of SEVEN 
makes us the OLDEST AGENCY in the 
State. We work in Texas only. Send two cent 
stamp for full particulars. 
Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 
Palestine, Texas. 








INVALUABLE ¢ 
to all who use pen 
cils. W ilinot break 4 
the lead or get out 
oforder. Price $1 
E —— PREPAID, 
$1.25. GF"MONEY 
REFUNDED IF NOT q 
BATISFACTUEY. 
It is correctly named ; cs “es ne a ty pertection of 
ning of the kind I ev 
WIL LARD. F. HYDE 
School Commissioner 2d Dist., F: ankiin’ Co. N.Y 4 





Gz" Send for Circulars. 
. GOODE LL A€O., Antr im, N. H. a 
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PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 
they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low pricés on time or for 


cash. Fully warranted. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
ESTEYT « CAMP, 


916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. 
39> MENTION THIS PAPER. <S& 





WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Bureau, 19th year, St. 


TEACHERS 





SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Crescenta. 
Scenes, hgh Shields, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, 
Suvewiles, Birds, Animals, and thousands in variety. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x4 inches ioe 5'4 12¢:- 
em 4x6, 200:-5'5x7'4 35¢;-7x9 50 

All Beautiful Beward and Gift ods ho two alike. 
Samples sent free to teachers. 
Price st of yo plies, Embossed, Frosted, 
“ringed, Chromo R eg ft Cards, Keward, Gift 
nud Teachers’ Books. hg Dialogues, Diplomas, 
yea For free. All postpaid by mail. Address, 
A. 1. J. E Fouch & co. Warren, Pa. 





Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 

lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, aud a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, 
324 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 


SEND Cabinet Photo and 
get 12 elegant Miniatures, 
size 14%x2¥Y in. for only 27c. 
postpaid. Cabinets returned 
Sample 2c. stamp. 


EXCELSIOR PHOTO CO., Palmer, M 


HELP FOR THE HELPLESS \ 
CRIPPLES # 


©©= MEN LADIES 
&C HILDREN : 
HAND & FOOT 
POWER 
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COMPANY 28 28 PINE STREET ELYRIA, OHIO. 














BEST LINE TO DENVER. _ 


The Burlington Route is acknowl- 
edged the best route to Denver and all 
Colorado points. Finely equipped solid 
through trains leave St. Louis, Chicago 
and Peoria daily. These trains have 
Pullman sleepers, free reclining chair 
cars and dining cars. Side trips to Col- 
orado Springs, Manitou and Glenwood 
Springs may be arranged for. Send to 
D. O. Ives, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo., for circulars giving fur- 
ther information. 


Louis. 8-ly. 





Ko Question About what They Do. 
HARD-HEARING 
MADE EASY 


Sri PD by simple, soft rubber de- 


— i 8 2 
° <= Vices. Safe to wear, invis- 
Sait AND’ wp ible and comfortable. May 


SHAT THEY 3S be returned if hearing is 
° not improved Write for 
GY x », 00~., af ~ booklet, **Sound Discs, 
Viiv \» and What They Do.’’ 
Uji\\ H. A. WALES CO. 
660 Ashland Pia, 
HICAGO. 


Wy, 





STENOGRAPHER S Cuair, $5.00 


OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 





Teachers’ Tonics!’ 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKINC! 


$1.00; Si, $100; 
BOTH, $1,75. 


The first is so well known as to need no com- 
ment. Not to own it is to be “behind the light. 
house.” 

SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 
being practical proot of their popul: arity, 

For combinations with other books, papers and 
magazines, address 

SNAP snot PUBLISHING C0.,, 
37 W. 10th St., New York; 
262 Ww ab: ash Ave. ,, Chicago, 
Arkansas City, Kan, 
or Aberdeen, Miss, 


reston 
apers, 





everythin g rs 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


op me 2 


By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN & 00, 


ST. 





6 215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
PLAYS Dialogues, Spe shore, for School 
Club and “Park rr. ataiogue free, 
T.S.DENISON, e ub.Chicago,UL 


LOUIS, Mo 





BICYCLES AND HEALTH. —~_—= 


you in the right direction. 


the cobwebs out of your think tank. 


They ‘‘tire’’ you never. 

They ‘‘chain’’ you forever. 
They ‘‘rivet’’ your affection. 
They ‘‘clinch’’ your admiration. 
They ‘‘grip ’ your regard. 

They ‘‘saddle’’ your sorrows. 
They ‘‘inflate’’ your good nature. 
They ‘‘brake’’ your bad habits. 
They ‘‘head ’ 

They ‘‘lever’’ die than get left. 
They ‘‘bar’’ 

They ‘‘spin’’ your joy. 

They ‘‘crown’’ your faith. 

They ‘‘spoke’’ 


well of him, because he rode a 


KNIGHT SCORCH ER. 


Send a two cent stamp for aati: 


information on the finest of sport. 





| 


It will give you a world 0 
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_N.E. A. DENVER MEETING. 
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Only One Night EnRoute St. Louis to Denver. 


i a ee on > 


This is the most DESIRABLE and ATTRACTIVE route for teachers and their friends 
who propose to visit Colorado on the occasion of the National Educational Association 
meeting, to be held at Denver, Colorado, from July 5th to r2th. 


The Union Pacific will MAKE ONE FARE plus $2.co membership fee, for the ROUND 
TRIP from all points to DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, MANITOU and PUEBLO, 


Return Tickets Good Until Sept. Ist. 


The Union Pacific GIVES TWO DISTINCT ROUTES: Going via. Kansas City 
through Kansas; returning via. Omaha through Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska; or, 
this route reversed. 


TICKETS ON SALE JULY 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. 
TICKETS FOR SALE BY ALL REGULAR TICKET AGENTS. 


BLOF BAP LR LIOLO LD 


Geo. T. Murphy, Assistant Manager, N. E. A., of the Transportation Committee, consisting of 
Peter Herzog, Edward H. Christy and Edwin D. Luckey, have selected the Union Pacific System as the 
most desirable route to Denver, and have made arrangements for Special Train, consisting of Baggage, 
Smoking, Pullman Sleepers and Free Chair Cars, exclusively for the use of St. Louis and their friends to 
leave St. Louis via the Missouri Pacific, 9:00 A. M., Saturday, July 6th, running through via Kansas City 
via the Union Pacific without change, arriving at Denver 1:00 P. M., Sunday, July 7th. 


For Illustrated Guides, Maps and full particulars, address 


JAS. F. AGLAR, Gen. Agt, Union Pacific System, 213 N. 4th St, St. Louis, 
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ONE-HALF RATES 


(PLUS $2.00.) 


—-FOR THE— 


VIA 





avYational 


ee Jaa Dace 


FROM 


St. Louis & Kansas City 


Denver, Colorado. 


ACCOUNT 


Grand Annual Meeting 


—aucational 


LX. SSociation. 


JULY 5Sth to 12th, 1895. 


OFFICIAL ROUTE; THROUGH SERVICE. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
St. Lous, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 


103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 


Kansas City, 


° Minneapolis, 
Sf, LOU! St. Joseph, 
AND 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 
Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 
QUICKEST TIME TO BPENVER, 


Bei 





Ticket Office, 


218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS 





~ANICKERBOCKER SPRCIAL’ 


PEORIA, 


Cp Terre Haute, 
rein 


} plein 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston, 


Ly. St. Louis 12n00n 
Iv. Peoria, 12.30 pm 
Ar. Indianapel is 





** Ciocinnati, ’ 


0.30 pm 
* Cleveland 
1.60 


an 
“ Buffalo, 618 am 
“* NewYork 6.00 pm 
** Boston, 9.05 pm 





SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 


“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 


VIA 


BIC FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernBy., 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R, 


M. E. INGALLS, E. 0. McCORMICE, 
President. 


D. B, MARTIN, 


Gen’ Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 


Passenger Traffic 
Manager. 


CINCINNATI. 


atin nnwwilwiiee, The Hartman 
EMRE Ye icing Bin 
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HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 


No. 86 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U.S.A" 
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x THE KING OF BICYCLES. 

3 

= Absolutely the best. Strietly Up-to-date. 

36 pm 

RS, eed - Light, . 

‘k {in Name, Style, Strong, Speedy, 
Quality, Graceful, 

Appearance. Beautifully 

oy Fit for a Finished, 

4 King or Queen Elegant in 

zs, to Ride. Design. 

4 ; 4 

=|Five Models18 to 25 Ibs—$85, $100, $126. 

Sh SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

=| MONARCH CYCLE Co., 

‘i : | LAKE AND HALSTED STREETS, CHICAGO. 

| BRANCHES.--:New York, San Francisco, Portland, salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 
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American Bock Gompan 


..» NEWEST PUBLICATIONS... 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse 


Illustrated readings from Latin Literature, se- 
lected and edited by H. 1. Peck, Columbia 
College, and ROBERT ARk OWSMITH, Teachers’ 
a New York. Cloth, beautifully illus- 
trate $1.50 
‘Roman Life in Latin Prose and 
Verse’ is the most fascinating Latin salmagund: 
I have yet seen. One reads on and on, attracted 
4 the variety and novelty ot the excerpts. 
The illustrations happily illuminate the text 
and the whole subject of the book.—J. 
Goopricn, University of Vermont. 


Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute 


Edited by FRANK ERNEST ROCKWOOD, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Bucknell University. 12 mo., 
cloth $0.90 
TON, University of 
North Carolina, says: ‘The ‘Senectute’ of 
Rockwood is notable for its double notes, the 
scope of its introduction, and the convenience 
of its arrangement. It seems to me to be the 
best edition of this single work now in the 
American market.” 


First Latin Readings 


By ROBERT ARROWSMITH and GEORGE M 
WHICHER. Iilustrated.. senetais we 
“The book deserves recognition and praise, 
for the selections are well made and ar- 
anged. We need have no hesitation in put- 
ting it in the hands of young students instead 
of Ceesar,”,—GONZALEZ LODGE, Professor of 
Latin, Byrn Mawr College. 


German Reading Books 


Just published, the first two volumes ofa new 
series of German Reading Books. Others will 
beissued at frequentintervals. Features of the 
new series are: New Schwabacher type. use- 
ful vocabulary, containing all necessary as- 
sistance in idiom and translation, foot-notes 
calling attention to treatment cf idioms in 
the vocabulary, notes on subject matter at 
the foot of text page. Now ready: 

DIE MONATE. By HEINRICH SEIDEL. Edited 
for school use by ROBERT ARROWSMITH, 
Teachers’ College, New York. Boards, 72 

Ee a ee $0.25 
he salient chayacteristics of this most popu- 
lar of modern rman writers are exhibited 
in this charming story. Itis simple in lan- 
guage, and,contains fine descriptions of 
nature. 

DAS HEIDEDORF. By ALBERT STIFTER. 
Edited for school use by Max Lentz, In- 
structor in Modern Languages at Patterson 
(N. J.) Classical and Scientific School, 
Boards, 80 pages .... a $0.25 
A favorite work. Poetic atmosphere. Strong 
in word painting of landscapes, 
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Invaluable Aids to Teachers 


and Students of Geography 


National 


GEOGRAPHIC 


A 


A 


: 
: 
: 
: 


»——— MONOGRAPHS 


on the Physical Features 
of the Earth’s Surface. 
Published monthly except 
in July and August. 


Now Ready 


I. Physiographic Processes. 
II. Physiographic Features. 
III. Physiographic Regions of 
U.S. 
BY 


John W. Powell, 
Late Director U. S. Geological Survey. 


nnual Subscription—ten Mono- 
graphs—payablein advance, 

nnual Subscription—five copies 
to one address—payable in ad- 
vance, - - - = . 


$1.50 


6.00 


Single Monographs, - © . .20 


Qwee= 


Remit with order to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, = Cincinnati, - Chicago. 
lccniemieeeiieemeenta 


: 
: 
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IN PREPARATION: Der Lindenbaum, Die 
Alta Gouvernante, and Daniel Seibensterg, 
three stories by HEINRICH SEIDEL. Edited 
by Dr. ERNST RICHARD, Hoboken Academy, 
Also Leander’s Traumereien, edited b 
HAUSTEIN, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 


Contes et Legentes—Part I. 


By H. A. GUERBER, author of “Myths of 
Greece and Rome.”’ Linen, 18% pages.........$0J 

The Ist volume of a new series of French Ri 
ing Books, uniform in treatment with the 
German series referred to above. Part I of 
“Contes et Legentes’’ contains twenty-five 
favorite stories, told very simply. It has@ 
full vocabulary, and is adapted ‘he the first 
year. Part Il isin preparation. 


Electric English Classes 


Now include twenty-one volumes of gems of 
English literature. Judicious, helpful a 
good paper and printing, attractive 
binding, low pricas. Latest editions are: 


Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations - ~- 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer - Night’s 
Dream - - - - - 
Scott’s Woodstock - . . 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner =< 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler 


American Literature 


By M. C. WATKINS. 
Flexible cloth. ; ovceenescovsesve 
An elementary treatise adapted to the com- 
prehension of pupils in elementary schools, 
An Interesting practical text-book, handy im 
form and low in price. 


Manual of Geology 


Treating of the principles of the Science with 
special reference to American Geological 
History. By JAMES D. Dana. 1,087 pages, 
1575 figures, two double-page maps. Fourth 
Revised Edition, $500. “The whole volume 
is a rich thesaurus of the principles and 
methods of observation and reasoning. * ® 
* * Itis not only a text-book for the college 
student, but a hand-book for the professional 
geologist. It comes as the worthy consume 
mation of a long life of conceptional earnest 
ness and success in the work of teacher, im 
vestigator, editor and author.—A merical 
Geologist for April, 1895. 


Home Geography 
For Primary Grades. 
tifully illustrated ose 
The only geography published that is based 
on the Report of the Committee of Ten and) 
the only one that carries out in spirit and 
letter the methods of teaching geography 
suggested by the Committee. 


Literature Primer Series, 
35 


By C.C. Lone. Beate 


Books sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. We publish the leading Standard 


Text-Books of America and make it our business to supply every reasonable 


demand in this line. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Bulhetins, and Price Lists free. 


Circulars 


AMERICAN BOOK GOMPANY, 


921-531 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICACC 
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